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THEIR NEW YEAR’S RESOLUTION—“ONE COUNTRY, ONE LANGUAGE, AND ONE FLAG” 
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Seal 
Dry Batteries 
Reliable Farm Power 


for Tractors, Farm Engines, Autos, Tele 
Lanterns, ete. ASK YOUR DEA! LER . ousands of 
farmers will have no other—a sure sign of Great Value. 
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The Guarantee 
Protects You Bow ts 


sent tractor and en-- 
gine owners. Used 
im colleges and technical schools, but 
writen in ‘‘plain United States.” Sent 


MANHATTAN ELECTRICAL 


SUPPLY COMPA 


270 S&S. Wells St., Chicago, tl. 
New York 


. Please mention dealer’s name. 
NY, INC. 
St. Louis PUCE 30 Conny 


San Francisco 


Fecto-ies; Jersey City, 8}. Lovis, Revenna, Obie 
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Quick 


Get My Price | 


FIRST 

















Shipments 
from Monmouth, 
KansasCity, Omaha, Fargo . 


ECAUSE of the 
high prices gener- 
ally prevailing you 
ought to get my price. 
You can buy direct from our 


factory at the lowest cost. But 
that isn’t all. The Monmouth 
Disc is easier on your horses. 
Lg a better seed bed for larger 

, turns around as easy as a plow, cuts 
ecds © aod clods and turns trash under. 


Monmouth Tongueless 


Guaranteed for Five Years 

Blades are made of high carbon steel. Ad- 
justable scrapers, hard maple bearings, hard 
oilers and transport trucks if you want 
them. We also make complete line of Trac- 
tor Dises. Free trial for 30 days. Return it at our 
expense if not satisfied and we will pay freight both 
ways. Send a postal card for full details on farm 


Complete 


tools end ——— s. Get my 
ig Free ook and low 
im money-saving prices now. 


Ask the Plow Man with 
Monmouth Plow 
Factory 


218 S. Main Street 
A Monmouth, Ill. 
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Reg. U.S. Pat. Of 


Ask the man who wears one. A re- 
markable cold weather garment. Keeps 
cold out and heat in. Wears like iron 
and washes. 
sat with or without collar; or vest. 
Wool lined 
If your dealer cannot supply you, 


Warm as an overcoat. 


with windproof exterior. 


Brown's Beach Jacket Company 
WORCESTER, MASS. 








F eed Molas ses. 

Write today for our free circular describing 
our tested method of feeding P. B. Molasses with 
home grown feed. Helps the feed ration. 


fiesh for cattle and hogs. More milk from cows. 
PRICE GREATLY REDUCED 





CENTRAL DISTRIBUTING HOUSE 


P. B. Cuban Molasses 


Dept. D, Galesburg, Illinois 
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Hide Prices Decline—Hide prices have 
been declining quite rapidly. At one time 
packer hides made out of light cows were 
selling as high as 62 cents, but late in 
December the price declined to 35 cents. 
Heavy hides declined from 53 cents to 40 
cents. This decline in the price of hides 
has been reflected to some extent in the 
price of cattle. It should also be feflected 
in the price of shoes 


Just a Sample—The Chicago Tribune 
recently contained a dispatch from some 
place in Minnesota carrying a complaint 
from Minnesota farmers who charged that 
patrons of the C., M. & St. P. railroad 


were milking their cows along the right 





af way, enroute He is an actual hap- 
pening which goes t rribune story one 
better. A ron of a Chicago grain firm 
residing on the Chicago & Alton recently 
shipped a car ff ear corn to market. 
When he got returns on his car he paid 
for shelled corn it s some railroad 
track which will she ear corn enroute 
in a hollow box car Rosenbaum Review 


Wages of lowa Farm Labor—The rate 
of wages of male farm labor in lowa 
during 1919 were as follows Average 
rate per month when hired by the year, 
with board, $55.65; without board, $71.43; 
average wage per day for day labor for 
harvest work, with board, $4.46; without 
board, $5.20: average wage per day for 
day labor for other than harvest work, 
with board, $3.46; without board, $4.24. 

The average number of cords of fire- 
wood burned per farm, 1919, is estimated 
at 9 cords, with an average price of $5.91. 


Saving Information—W. H. Ten Broeck, 
of Llinois, in renewing his subscription, 
tells how he preserves clippings to which 
he may wish to refer some time in the 
future. He has a supply of envelopes, 44x 
11 inches and 4x9% inches, one envelope 
for each subject in avhich he is interest- 
ed. When he finds an article dealing with 
any particular subject, he clips it and 
places it in its proper envelope, in this 
way keeping everything he comes across 
on that particular subject. 
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B. F. Avery Foot Lift 
Sulky and Gang Plows 


have every feature you expect in a down-to-date plow— 
fine turning qualities, light draft, high and easy lift and 
a safe margin of strength where strength is needed. 

They can be set so the beams lift independently 
of the frame or so the frame is leveled and the beams 
raised at one operation. 

Front axle is 114 inches in diameter with a long bear- 
ing in the frame—stronger than on any other foot lift 
plow. It won’t bend or spring in the hardest plowing. 

Both levers are on right-hand side. 

These plows are fitted with quick detachable shares 
in which simplicity and convenieuce are combined with 
great strength. Shares are changed without removing a 
bolt or nut and without getting under the plow bottom. 

See them at the B. F. Avery dealer’s store. 


Founded 
1825 


LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 


Jan. 2, 1929 
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‘GET GALLOWAY'S _ 








§ 7/920) BARGAIN BOOK 







See this great book of finest quality Agri- 
cultural Implements. If there ever was a time 
to stretch your dollars and take advan- 
tage of Galloway’s Direct-to-you 

saving by “Dividing -the- melon,” 
this is the time. It means that 

when you buy from Gallo- 

way you get “half the melon” Liga 

in actual savingson Galloway #6@ 









horses pull load easier than 3 or 4 horses 


increased crops. Turns the soil into a 





‘e ship prom 


WM. GALLOWAY, Pres. 





























goods—20 to 35 cents less on every dollar—— cause 
they come right off the factory floor straight to you. 


So I say: Buy Direct from Factory 
Save on Separators,Engines, Spreaders 


pEvery Galloway Implement is guaranteed to satisfy or 
your money comes back. You can have 30, 60 and 90 days’ 
trial. Choice of five easy buying plans, Get this 1920 Book now. 


Thousands of users say it’s } 
Sepa rator the best ever. Is simple, J 

strong and absolutely sani- 3 
tary. Skims close. Easy torun and clean. All working parts runin § 
oil spray. Every drop of milk gets full skimming force of the bowl. 
90 days’ working trial on your farm will prove everything I say 
is so. Compare the Galloway—see how it outskims all others. 





e New 1920 models for any farm § 
Engines power work, portable or stationary § 
style. Develop way above rated 
horsepower. Big bore, longstroke. Valves in head like 
automobile engine. Extra heavy counterbalanced 


fly wheels. Every part standardized and inter- 
changeable. Frost proof—works winter or summer. 


ew No. 8 is 

rm J mony easy to 

Spreaders ©2322 
insuring light draft —all-steel V- ots... strong beater 


teeth that tear manure to shreds—automatic stop—uniform 
clean-out peaieent —spreads from 4 ay loads per acre. Lie ~ 


an handle 
spreader. My new No. 8 Low Down Model: will pay for itself i in 





WRITE NOW. Don’t hesitate. I urge you to get 
my new 1920 Book. See how you can pay only 
one price for your a and get — ~~" 





ptly from 
—r save you on freight. Send Coupon a Now. 





= Wm. Galloway Co. 
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cheaper than extra labor. This was the 

principle on which Harry Scurr, of Gilman, 
lowa, relied when he planned his big barn and 
feeding sheds. 

The barn is a landmark in the Gilman neighbor- 
hood. Rising to a height of fifty feet, and with 
ground floor dimensions of 108x73 feet, it is capable 
of holding one hundred and fifty tons of hay, sev- 
enty tons of silage (a silo is built into the barn), 
sixteen thousand bushels of grain, besides housing 
fifteen horses and as many cows. 

The feeding sheds are no less remarkable. The 
buildings are arranged in the shape of an L. The 
outside of this L is of clay blocks, while the inside 
is open. Lying, as it does, with the short side 
facing west and the long side facing north, this 
arrangement keeps the cold winter winds off the 
stock and still affords plenty of air. A corn crib 
and a silo are on the short end. Feed carriers run 
over long tracks down above the cement feeding 
floor, and carry corn and silage to any point in 
the shed. 

Altho the sheds and the barn are the features 
of the farm which first strike the eye, they are 
actually only the indicators which show that the 
farm, as a whole, is well organized. There are 
two hundred and eleven acres on this place, and 
practically every acre can be cultivated. In addi- 
tion to this, Mr. Scurr owns two other farms, one 
larger and one smaller than the home farm, in the 
same neighborhood, and operates them in connection 
With this place. 

Hogs and cattle are the big sources of income 
on the Scurr farm. Two loads of steers are usually 
fed out yearly, and around one hundred and fifty 
hogs. No feeder cattle are raised on the farm, but 
twenty-six grade Duroc sows take care of the pro- 
duction of the annual crop of shotes. 

As yet, Mr. Scurr does not have an adequate hog 
house, altho he expects to build one soon. He man- 
ages to get along now, however, by making double 
Use of the big feeding shed. He has an old house 
to keep the sows in up until farrowing time. This 
Comes usually in May, and by this time the cattle 
tre sold and out of the way. After the last load 
has gone, temporary partitions are put up in the 
shed, au.d a pen for each sow improvised. 

When the pigs are weaned, the partitions are 
taken out and the shed converted into headquarters 
for the fattening hogs. Blue grass, clover and 
alfalfa pasture form the backbone of the ration for 
the growing pigs during the early summer, altho 
Seme corn is fed. 

Toward fall, the corn ration gets stronger, until 
the shotes are in shape to be turned in to hog 
down a field. This year, Mr. Scurr planted soy 
beans with his corn, and found it to be a very 
Successful combination both for hogging down and 
for Silage. 

A seven-acre field of corn and soy beans was 
fenced off for the shotes early in the fall. One 
hundred and thirty head spent a joyful month in 
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The Big Barn is the Pride of the Harry Scurr Farm. 
Sy cleo thin: and equipped buildings are 


getting outside of a ration 
composed largely of soy 
beans. Corn was put in 
second place by these hogs. 
At the end of the month, a 
good many soy beans and 
most of the corn was left, 
in spite of the fact that the 
hogs had been eating like 
sharks and growing like 
weeds. A shortage of feed 
for the cattle led to cutting 
the whole field at this time, 
so that it was not finally 
determined how long a sev- 
en-acre field could support 
one hundred and _ thirty 
growing hogs. The results 
evidenced were sufficient, 
however, to convince Mr. 
Scurr that soy beans and 
corn are valuable factors in 
pork production. 

After the last job of hogging down is done in the 
fall, the hogs go to the feeding shed, for a steady 
diet of corn and tankage. They are ready for mar- 
ket usually around the first of the year. 

The cattle are handled differently. Feeders are 
bought early in the fall and turned on pasture at 
the other Scurr farms until January. Then they are 
brought into the feed lot and given a ration of 
silage, clover hay and cottonseed meal. No whole 
corn is fed, and consequently no effort is made to 
keep hogs with the cattle. 

These feeders are brought along fast enough so 
that they will grade as good yearlings on the April 
market. No effort is made to produce steers that 
will top the market. 

Another source of farm income is the small dairy 
herd, which is housed in one wing of the big barn. 
At present only seven cows are being milked. There 
is space for eleven, in case Mr. Scurr decides to 
enlarge that branch of the business. 

This dairy wing is only one small part of the 
barn. The outline of the floor plan of the barn 
resembles a cross, and the dairy occupies only one 
of the four arms. The central part and the two 
arms on each side are devoted to the horses. Thir- 
teen work horses are housed here, and there is room 
for several more in case of need. In the fourth arm 
is the harness room, the fed room, where the out- 
lets of the granaries above are placed, and a room 
which has the silo for its outside wall. 

Everything on the ground floor is made of con- 
crete. Floors, mangers, the lower part of the par- 
titions between the stalls, the feeding troughs in 
the dairy section—all the fixtures that are to be 
permanent are of this material. This fact alone 
makes cleaning easy. Water is piped into the barn 
—there is a watering trough in the center of the 
ground floor—and a hose will flush out the stalls 
whenever a good cleaning is needed. One interest- 
ing device in connection with the cement work is 
the opening that is left at 





CUTTING THE LABOR COST 


age, and out to the dairy barn with that load. A 
similar system takes care of the handling of litter 
from the stalls. 

“You don’t have to carry anything,” said one of 
Mr. Scurr’s helpers on the farm, as he explained 
the system of work. 

He had just driven a team in from the field, 
and he proceeded to illustrate his statement by 
pushing out the feed carrier with a burden of oats, 
measuring out the noon ration, and shoving the 
carrier back again. If it had been evening, he 
would have taken the movable harness rack, shoved 
it out on its track like a feed carrier until it was 
behind the horses, and hung up the harness as he 
took it off. On that one operation he saves many 
steps and a good deal of work that is doubly hard 
at the end of the day. 

The harness room, besides being the home ad- 
dress of that movable harness rack, has tools and 
articles of equipment of various sorts stored in it. 
A telephone in one corner connects with the house 
and with town. 

In the feed room are the spouts that connect 
with the granaries above. There are three of them, 
each holding two thousand bushels of grain. In 
addition to this, there is a sizable crih for ear corn, 
holding three hundred bushels, which feeds down 
its contents thru a wider chute. An elevator driven 
by motor power carries the grain up from the re- 
ceiver in the driveway in this wing. 

On the second floor of the barn it is possible to 
get a glimpse of the big hay mow and of the con- 
struction of the granaries. The mow holds one 
hundred and fifty tons. Hay is mowed away thru 
either of three big doors which open out at the 
end of each wing, by movable hoist and gas engine. 
Tracks are laid along each wing, so that the hay 
can be stored away with very little hand work. 

The barn is lighted by electricity. Water is 
piped to it from a tank outside. Watering troughs 
of concrete are scattered over the barnyard wher- 
ever there seems any need for them, and are sup- 
plied from this central tank. Mr. Scurr believes 
that water is a valuable part of the ration, and that 
it can be sold to the fattening animal at an easy 
profit. 

The difficulty most farmers have in adding water 
to ripe, dry corn or to corn stover, in filling the silo, 
is avoided on this farm by running a pipe up the 
side of the silo. Sufficient city pressure is available 
to force any amount of water needed to the highest 
point, to dampen the dry stalks. 

The barn and the feeding shed were both de- 
signed by Mr. Scurr himself. A good many years of 
farm work gave him the ideas for the planning of 
the buildings, and he modified his designs from 
time to time in accordance with new suggestions, 
until five years ago he decided the plans were as 
good as he could make them. The years of constant 
use since then have proved that these slowly ma- 
tured ideas were satisfactory. 

The history of the Scurr farm is to some extent 
the history of Iowa agricul- (Concluded on page 17) 





the bottom and back of 
each manger. <A_ space 
about one foot deep and 
the width of the manger is 
left open so that unpalat- 
able hay can be cleaned out 
from the bottom of the 
manger daily. Anyone who 
has had a horse sicken 
from nibbling at moldy hay 
at the bottom of a damp 
manger will appreciate this 
point. 

A network of tracks for 
feed and litter carriers is 
spread over the ceiling of 
the ground floor. Hardly 





anything need be carried 
by hand. A feed carrier can 
be sent from the feed room 
with oats to the horses; 
another to the silo for sil- 








Feeding Yards on the Scurr Farm. 
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Railroad Legislation 

HAT eminent and successful farmer, Mr. Samuel 

Gompers, president of the American Federation 
of Labor, headed a delegation which waited upon 
President Wilson recently and said that an over- 
whelming majority of the farmers of the country 
favor an extension of the period of government 
operation of railroads for at least two years. 
And the funny thing about it is that most of the 
big daily papers of the country seem to take him 
seriously and assume that he ctually did repre- 
sent the farmers. Quite true, he was accompanied 
by one or two men who apparently have authority 
to speak for certain farm organizations. But any- 
one who has the notion that any considerable num- 
ber of farmers in the country favor government 
ownership or operation of the railroads is not 
well informed. Especially have the farmers of the 
corn belt put themselves on record against any- 
thing of this kind; and at a meeting in Chicago 
in November representatives of the leading farm 
organizations of some thirty-three different states 
passed a very emphatic resolution demanding the 
prompt return of the railroads to private ownership. 

Last week President Wilson announced that the 
railroads would be returned to private ownership 
March 1, unless congress should take action in the 
meantime. This relieves the situation somewhat. 
It gives congress time to consider more carefully 
railway legislation, and ought to result in a law 
which should be at least fairly satisfactory. 

The anti-strike provision of the Cummins bill 
will form the center of some of the fiercest fighting. 
The leaders of the various labor organizations are 
determined to prevent this from becoming a law. 
They have gone so far as to threaten a strike 
at once in case such a measure should be passed. 
This is really one of the most important matters 
before the country at the present time. Can we 
work out a satisfactory plan which will provide 
for the peaceable adjustment of disputes between 
railroad workmen and their employers, or must 
we continue to live in constant danger of a tie-up 
in our transportation system and paralysis of our 
industries? 

Some people do not see this clearly. 
They think that anyone who suggests anti-strike 
legislation is therefore opposed to the laboring man. 
For example, one of our Nebraska subscribers 
refuses to renew his subscription to Wallaces’ 
Farmer because, he says, we are “advocating injus- 
tice to laborers and trying to take away their only 
way of protecting themselves, by prohibiting the 
right to strike.” That is an unfair statement. The 
question is: Can we devise a plan which will give 
justice to the laboring man and make it unneces- 
sary for him to strike? We favor organizations 
of laboring men, just as we favor organizations of 
farmers, and we recognize that the strike is a very 
necessary weapon if there is to be continued war 
between the laboring man and his employer. But 
we want to fix things so that war of this sort will 
come to an end. We want to substitute for the 
strike a peaceful means of securing justice. It is 
to the interest of all citizens that this should be 
done, and especially to the interest of the farmer. 

The Cummins bill creates the machinery for 
just settlement of disputes between railway em- 
ployers and employed and, therefore, makes strikes 
unnecessary. It provides for fair and impartial 
arbitration; and having done this, it forbids rail- 
way employes to conspire together and strike, and 
thus stop trains. When the railway laboring men 
object to this, we begin to wonder if they really 
want to do the fair thing. When either party to a 
dispute refuses to consider arbitration, he at once 
lays himself open to a suspicion that he is trying 
to get something he ought not to have; that he 
is trying to impose on the other fellow. 


issue 
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How inconsistent we are to talk grandly about 
which will make for perpetual 
peace, when we have not yet found a way to 
settle industrial wars at home. We favor a league 
of nations; but if we must choose between a league 
of nations and a league among our own people to 
prevent industrial wars, we would say: Let us 
take the latter first, and perhaps after a few vears’ 
experience we will learn how to work out the 
former. 

The farmer has a larger stake in this matter 
than any other class of people. While not a party 
to strikes of any sort, he always suffers because of 
them. A strike of the coal miners or of the rail- 
way men, or of other classes whose work is a part 
of our great transportation system, causes. the 
farmer tremendous losses. He is the innocent third 
party, and he has come to a time when he should 
put his foot down and say that this sort of thing 
has got to stop. 

The issue is presented 
strike provision of the Cummins bill. Every farm 
crganization of the country should make known 
its demands that this provision, or something like 
it, should be made a part of the law which deals 
with the railroads. Every farm bureau organization 
should notify its congressmen and senators that 
it is desired that they should vote for legislation 
intended to prevent strikes. The labor men are 
very active in this matter. They are bringing all 
sorts of pressure to bear to defeat such legislation. 
The farmers might as well meet them squarely 
and fight out this issue. It is a test of strength. 
And the farmer can do this in all good cdnscience 
because he has ever stood for a square deal for the 
laboring man, and always will. 


a league of nations 


squarely in the anti- 
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Your Subscription. 

—— its beginning, now almost twenty-five years 

ago, Wallaces’ Farmer has followed the policy 
of stopping when the time is out. We assume that 
ir folks want to read it they will be. willing to pay 
for it in advance. If they do not want to read it, 
we have no desire to force it on them by continuing 
their names on our list and then pestering them 
with collection letters for a year or two afterwards. 
Of course, we are mighty sorry to have any of our 
friends drop out. We work hard to get out a clean, 
wholesome paper from which every 1uiember of the 
family will get something worth while. Also, we 
stand for the farmer’s interests, and try to keep 
our readers posted on everything they ought to 
know about to help them protect their own interests. 
Consequently, we feel rather badly when any of 
our folks do not renew. 

We know that this policy of stopping when the 
time is out makes it harder to build up a large sub- 
scription list. Even good friends who want the 
paper year after year sometimes forget to renew 
promptly, and especially is this true in unusual win- 
ters such as we have had so far, much colder than 
usual, and with roads that are almost impassable 
in many parts of our territory. 

It is our practice to discontinue subscriptions 
promptly the first of each month. Those friends on 
whose address tab appears the date “Dec 19” can 
not be sent next week’s paper unless we receive 
renewal order right away. What date appears on 
your address tab? 

So oc Oo 
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1919 Winter Wheat Acreage 

é igre United States winter wheat acreage this fall 

is 20 per cent less than last fall. With a seed- 
ing of 39,000,000 acres we have a smaller acreage 
than any time since the fall of 1914. Just previous 
to the war, in 1912 and 1913, our normal winter 
wheat acreage was around 33,000,000. If there 
had been no war, but merely the normal increase 
in population and business, we could have expected 
about 36,000,000 acres this fall. And so, while 
the 1919 acreage is 20 per cent less than a year 
ago, it is still larger than normal and should give 
us about the right amount of wheat to export to 
Europe 

Snow is covering the greater part of the winter 
wheat and present prospects are that the wheat 
condition next spring will be rather better than 
average. 

Everything considered, the wheat situation is 
good. The acreage is small enough so that there 
should be no terrific break in price next July when 
the guarantee is removed. At the same time the 
crop should be large enough so that there will be 
no undue amount of suffering as a result of 
wheat shortage. 

By the fall of 1920 it will probably be wise to 
consider reducing the winter wheat acreage to 
37,000,000 acres. Eventually, of course, the price 
will tell the story of how big an acreage of wheat 
to seed. 

In Australia the wheat crop has been afflicted 
with a very severe drouth, and the crop which 
she is soon to harvest is scarcely large enough 
for home needs. The Argentine wheat crop which 
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is soon to be harvested is in better shape than 
the Australian crop, but has been rather seriously 
damaged by a late spring frost. . 
The only place in Europe where there are largo 
supplies of wheat is in southern Russia. The 
Ukraine of southern Russia is reported to have har 
vested in 1919 an extraordinarily good wh. 
crop, a crop even better than the normal crop pb 
fore the war. Owing to the unsettled Russian 
ditions, this crop has not yet been available { 
export, and will probably not hit the world market 
in large quantities until next spring. On the whol 
the situation is fairly favorable to rather strong 
wheat prices next year, even after the government 
upnort of the minimum wheat price is taken away 


Agricultural Prices 

HE associate editor of Wallaces’ 

written a book on Agricultural Prices. For eight 
years past he has given especial study to such mat- 
ters, and his work along this line has attracted at 
tention thruout the country. This book is now 
mostly in type. We can not set a definite date at 
which it will be sent out, but we hope to have it 
ready for mailing within a couple of months. 

It deals with the ratio method as a method of 
price judging, and more particularly as a method 
of determining cost of producing farm products. 
The cost-of-production price is contrasted with the 
supply and demand price. The strong and weak 
points of our present price registering system are 
pointed out. A highly mathematical study is made 
of the price of hogs at Chicago as determined by 
the supply at Chicago and by bank clearings outside 
ot New York. In the back of the book there will be 
a mass of most valuable and unusual statistical in- 
formation. 

The price of the book will be $2, postpaid. It is 
not a large book, and the price does not represent 
bulk, but highly valuable and unusual information, 
which represents of painstaking study and 
hard work, and which can not be found anywhere 


Farmer has 


years 


else. It will be well worth the price to anyone who 
is interested in such matters, who will read and 
study it. Advance orders may be placed with us 


at any time. 
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The Stock Yards 

OMEONE has estimated that the value of the 
\ holdings of the packers in the various stock 
vards of the country will be between forty and fifty 
million dollars. Under the agreement entered into 
by the packers and the Department of Justice, these 
holdings must be sold. The question is: Who is 
going to buy? 

Farmers and stockmen will be interested in hav- 
ing the control of the stock yards pass into the 
hands of men who will operate them efficiently 
and see that every one gets a square deal. It has 
been suggested that they be taken over by the 
railroads and operated as public utilities under a 
separate organization. It has also been suggested 
that they be taken over by the government. 

If the farmers of almost any of the corn belt 
states had back the money they have put into spec- 
ulative enterprises of one sort and another during 
the past year, it would make a sum large enough 
to buy out the packers, and the stock yards could 
then be run as a farmers’ enterprise, and would pay 
the stockholders a much greater interest than they 
will get from the speculative enterprises in which 
they have invested. 

Wallaces’ Farmer has no scheme to offer at the 
present time, but suggests that this is a matter that 
organized farmers should be thinking about. 

Ss oo & 
Land, Labor and the Farm Income 

HE views of many farmers in the corn belt are 

reflected in the letter of a subscriber who 
writes: “The labor question is bothering us here. 
The quality and amount of work get poorer every 
year in spite of the increased wages. I don’t know 
that it is much inducement for a man to try to do 
any more than he is able to manage himself, with 
the help of the neighbors. In spite of this diffi- 
culty, land is soaring right up and is Belling at 
prices ranging from $175 to $550 an acre. Where 
are we going to land? Some will land in the county 
house when prices take a tumble, as they are 
bound to.” 

Whether or not every one shares this farmer's 
troubled outlook on present conditions, it can not 
be denied that he has some grounds for his views. 
The three big subjects of the day are the cost of 
labor, the price of land, and the cost of living. At 
present there is a tremendous urge behind projects 
to raise wages still higher, another strong tendency 
toward higher prices for land, and a popular clamor 
of unusual vigor for lowered food prices. 

With labor high, rent or taxes high, and farm 
products the subject of a price-lowering campaign, 
the farmer may well bestir himself to look after his 
own interests. 
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Crop Yields 


ECRETARY of Agriculture Houston, in his annual 
S report, says: “American agriculture, instead 
of deteriorating, as some people have asserted, has 
steadily advanced.” He justifies this statement by 
comparing crop yields for the ten years ending in 
1890 with the ten years ending in 1918, showing that 
the yield was greater in the latter decade. 

It is not difficult to show an increase in produc- 
tion. The graph published in Wallaces’ Farmer not 
long since shows that our agricultural production 
has increased both actually and per capita. But 
does this increase in production justify the state- 
ment that our agriculture is steadily advancing and 
not deteriorating? We are disposed to doubt this. 
Increase in production has come from two sources: 
First, the bringing into cultivation of large areas of 
virgin land, and, second, improved methods of till- 
age by which we are able to get more per acre out 
of the soil than we did twenty or thirty years ago. 
Increase from either of these sources does not jus- 
tify the conclusion that our agriculture is steadily 
advancing. It indicates simply that we are learning, 
how to get more of the fertility out of the soil in the 
form of crops. 

The important thing for the people of the United 
States to consider is: Are we producing crops at 
the expense of the fertility in the soil? Or are we 
maintaining fertility and increasing production? 
Soil fertility represents our capital. Our agriculture 
may be said to be advancing only when we are 
maintaining our capital intact and living on the in- 
come. If any considerable part of our increased 
production is due to depletion of our capital ac- 
count, or, in other words, to taking out fertility 
without replacing a corresponding amount, then our 
agriculture is not advancing but deteriorating. The 
fertility of the soil is like the money a man deposits 
in the bank. If he continues to draw checks against 
his account without making deposits large enough 
to maintain the original amount, then after a time 
his account will be exhausted and he will be bank- 
rupt. If, because of economic conditions, the farm- 
ers of the country are compelled to draw a part of 
the fertility of the land every year, and do not re- 
place it, then after a time the fertility will be prac- 
tically exhausted. 

This matter is of such overshadowing importance 
to the people of this country that we would like to 
see the Department of Agriculture make a thoro 
study of it. 


Poe te es 
A Glance at the Past 


T SEEMS to be the prevailing impression that 

trade unionism is a comparatively new thing, 
growing out of modern industrial development. In 
fact, it is new only in form. Seventeen hundred 
years ago, trade unionism had reached a far more 
perfect stage in Rome than it has in the United 
States at the present day, and by some writers it 
is given as one of the prime causes which led to 
the downfall of the great Roman empire. In one 
oi his books, Petrie, the famous Egyptologist, brief- 
ly sketches the development of trade unionism in 
Rome. 

The beginning of the economic troubles which 
finally wrecked the Roman empire was, as he puts 
it, “a favoring of the townsman as against the coun- 
tryman. The voter in Rome could push laws to his 
own advantage while the countryman was working 
hard in his furrows miles away.” As the empire 
conquered foreign provinces, they were obliged to 
yield tribute, and this in large part took the form 
of grain, which was shipped to Rome. These im- 
portations of foreign grain naturally made grain 
plentiful and forced down the price of farm prod- 
ucts. It made cheaper living in the city, and this, 
with the lower price of farm products, attracted 
more and more of the young farmers to the city. 
The remedy was to try to cheapen production. 
Small farms were combined into large ones, run by 
managers, and with slave labor. The slave labor of 
that time might be compared to our modern ma- 
chinery. 

But the city population increased, the demand 
for cheap food became more urgent, and naturally 
agriculture suffered more and more. Then came 
trade unions. They are not exactly comparable to 
Ours of the present time. They were unions of em- 
Ployers of the different trades rather than of the 
Workmen. They were about such unions as would 
exist if some of the radical labor leaders of today 
Could have their way and could take over the direc- 
tion of the various industries in which they work. 

The development of these unions, of course, in- 
creased the price of the work they did. This was 
ali right so long as the higher prices fell only on the 
Well-to-do people; but naturally they fell on the 
Poor as well. It cost more to build houses and to do 
everything else that people needed to have done. 
To meet this condition, the government gave these 
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great unions a monopoly of all the work in their 
particular trades, and in return for this monopoly 
required them to do a certain amount of work for 
the poorer people at a lower price, about one-third 
the price charged the rich people. In this way, and 
by giving free grain or flour as living conditions 
grew worse, the government encouraged shiftless- 
ness and do-less-ness. Gradually the amount of work 
to be done at the reduced price increased, until it 
became burdensome to the unions, and some of the 
members began to withdraw. 

This resulted in a law enacted in 278 A. D., under 
Aurelian, which made unionism compulsory for life. 
Previous to this time, laws had been passed forbid- 
ding men who had their capital in trade unions to 
withdraw it. Within less than fifty years, this law 
had been extended until the sons of members of 
the union were required to belong to the union, and 
ali of the property of the family was required to be 
kept in the business. Farther along, in the case of 
one union at least, a law was enacted which re- 
quired every man who married the daughter of a 
unionist to join the union. 

As Petrie says, there was but one end possible 
to this possible. “The whole system was so de- 
structive of character and of wealth, that it ruined 
the empire.” For with this system came fixing of 
prices of agricultural products as well as of labor, 
and the prices of farm products were fixed at a 
point which made it impossible for the farmer to 
make a living wage. Production steadily decreased 
until the people were so weakened that they be- 
came a prey to stronger nations. 

We have not written the foregoing as an argu- 
ment against laboring men of the present day or- 
ganizing to safeguard their own interests. Under 
conditions as they exist now, they must do this to 
secure justice at the hands of their employers. But 
we are foolish and short-sighted, indeed, if we fail 
to study the history of the past and profit by the 
experience of those who have gone before. So far 
we have not shown a capacity to do this. Anyone 
who will study the history of the Roman empire as 
written by the Italian historian, Fererro, will be 
astonished to note how nearly we seem to be living 
over again the days of ancient Rome, and how rap- 
idly we are drawing to the climax of those diffi- 
culties which led to her downfall. 

Everything which makes for more attractive liv- 
ing conditions in the cities and for higher wages 
in the industries seems to have a bad effect on 
agriculture, first, by pulling farmers’ sons to the 
cities, and, second, by setting up a policy of holding 
down farm prices below what the farmer needs to 
make a living wage and maintain the fertility of 
his land. The next step will be the importation of 
foreign grains and meats in large quantities. 
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A Protest to the Grammarians 


N THE long list of reforms which our various 
conferences and assemblies have been advising, 
we find one grave omission. It is an omission obvi- 
ously due to lack of strength of farm representa- 
tion; but it is a long-standing evil that causes many 
of us a good deal of annoyance, and it ought to have 
prompt treatment. 

We refer to the rules of the English grammar 
that affect the use of the relative pronoun. Our 
grievance is that the urban-dwelling gentlemen who 
have from time to time conspired against our peace 
by formulating rules of grammar have been so be- 
sotted with the city point of view as to declare that 
the relative “who” should be used only of persons, 
and the relative “which” only of beasts and inani- 
mate objects. = 

Now it should be plain to every right-thinking 
person that to refer to that wonderful cow, Tillie 
Aleartra, for example, as Tillie Alcartra “which 
made the remarkable record,” is a violation of cour- 
tesy and good taste to a shocking degree. Any cow 
that has made such a record is entitled to be spoken 
of as a “who” and not as a “which.” Who would 
refer to Perfection Fairfax as a “which” in a Here- 
ford gathering, and survive to tell the tale? 

Beasts and inanimate objects, indeed! The per- 
sons who devised that grouping too obviously never 
had the pleasure of friendly relationship with a 
horse or a cow. The use of “which” in speaking 
of the scrubs and razor-backs of the olden time may 
perhaps have been excusable, but thai time is now 
long since. We'll be hanged if we will be forced 
to speak of a boar that sells for twenty-five thou- 
sand dollars as a “which,” and the grammarians be 
hanged also! 

“Who” is quite plainly intended to be the mark 
of personality. When we poetically personify an 
object, the shift is made at once from “which” to 
“who.” Quite plainly the formulators of grammat- 
ical practice decided that beasts were to be lumped 
with things, with washing machines and pianos and 
tin pans. Beasts were not considered to be indi- 
viduals. Evidently in the back of the minds of our 
grammatical experts was a theory that animals were 
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turned out as a standardized product as if by some 
glorified manufactory of toy Noah’s Ark sets. 

There are several cows we have in mind that 
these gentlemen should have milked; several horses 
they should have harnessed; several pigs they should 
have attempted to drive. 

If using pointed personalities to an animal is an 
admission that the animal has personal qualities, 
they would have conceded the use of “who” to the 
stock in a very short time. 

Unfortunately, the leading spirits in the formu- 
lation of English grammar have been born, lived 
and dried up and blown away in towns. Unfortu- 
nately for them, they have missed a large part of 
life; unfortunately for us, that loss on their "part 
has forced several generations of writers on farm 
subjects to unpleasant and wearing circumlocutions 
in order to avoid offending either their own sensi- 
bilities or the rules of grammar. 

It has come to the point where the relative pro- 
noun, “that” excepted, is no longer used in reports 
of live stock. If we can not say “who” of a cham- 
pion bull, we certainly will not say “which.” Rather 
will we start another sentence and achieve a style 
finally with the smoothness of a corduroy road over 
which our readers bump unsteadily on from period 
to per? 

We ask, therefore, that the next body of farmers 
assembled take this matter under advisement. Free 
the pronoun for the agricultural press, and what 
lyrics of musical prose we shall be able to provide 
in the live stock advertisements, what odes and son- 
nets in the accounts of our state fairs! 


u. -@ CG 
A New Swindle 


ERE’S a story of a swindle which, of course, 
can not be worked very generally, but which 
yielded fine profits: 

Last July, a stranger equipped with apparatus 
somewhat like that used by surveyors appeared on 
a half-section Kansas farm, made a number of mea- 
surements, and finally, on a spot about a hundred 
yards from the farm house, taking pains to make 
sure that the owner had seen him, struck an atti- 
tude and exclaimed: “This is the spot, the very 
spot!” 

Naturally the farmer’s interest was aroused, and 
after some conversation he drew out of the stranger 
the information that he was an Italian scientist who 
had accompanied Peary to the North Pole. He went 
on to say that the pole was really a steel projection 
from the center of the earth, and the fountainhead 
of all the electric power as well as the source of 
the Aurora Borealis! Once this stupendous fact 
had dawned on him, he had set his fertile wits to 
work, and invented a mighty scoop, which was to 
be attached to the pole and run by electricity trans- 
mitted by the pole. The idea was that as the earth 
revolved on its axis, this scoop would dip into the 
ice of the Arctic Circle, fill up, and then, as the 
earth continued to revolve, dump the ice off onto 
the earth. 


The problem with him had been to find the spot 
at which this interesting phenomenon would occur. 
His general calculations indicated that it would be 
somewhere in Kansas, and he had spent several 
months trying to locate it, and now his search was 
ended. The exact longitude and latitude was the 
spot he had located on this particular farm. He did 
not propose to buy the farm, but he suggested that 
the farmer become his partner and put up thirty 
thousand dollars as a part of the working capital 
necessary to build the scoop and make the con- 
nections with the pole. And the farmer did—so the 
story goes. It took him some time to come to him- 
self, but finally it dawned on him that he had been 
the victim of a swindle, and now he is trying to 
locate the alleged scientist and have him arrested. 

If the chap had appeared in the corn belt at this 
season of the year, with present temperatures, his 
scheme would not have sounded as attractive as it 
did in July. We do not vouch for the truth of this 
story. It sounds rather “fishy.” And yet it is as- 
tonishing to note the number of ordinarily hard- 
headed farmers who seem so anxious to get rid of 
their money that they are willing to risk it on al- 
most any enterprise that comes along, if the pro- 
moter happens to be a smooth talker. 


RES 3 ae 
Our Foreign Trade 


N A RECENT issue of the Annalist we find the 
interesting statement that of 483 American ships 
engaged in trade between this country and Europe, 
during the month of October, 111 came back in bal- 
last, that. is, without a return loading. But of sev- 
eral hundred American ships engaged in trade be- 
tween this country and South America, there was 
only one during the month of October which came 
back without cargo. Information concerning the 
cargoes carried from South America by these ves- 
sels is not yet available, but the assumption is that 
mostly they were of an agricultural nature. 
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Hard Work Plus Profit Equals Satisfaction 


The status of the boys and girls on 
the farm has changed a great deal in 
the last decade. The following remark 
is often heard: “When I was a boy on 
the farm, I was never allowed to make 
any money for myself. I slaved for 
Dad all the time, but he never paid me 
anything.” Too many of the boys of 
yesterday had no proprietary interest 
in the farm. They worked, and worked 
hard, but got very little out of it. All 
too oiten they had no live stock of 
their own. 

The farmers of that day worked 
mighty hard—they had to, in order to 
eke out a living for themselves and 
their families. Hard times for the 
farmer meant hard times for the farm- 
er’s boy. He was the victim of circum- 
stances, not the object of a conspiracy 
against him on the part of a hard- 
hearted and cruel father. 

But the times have changed now and 
a great effort is being made to inter 
est the boys and girls in their farm 
work . It is realized that the best way 
to do this is ‘o give them something 
to take care of, to interest them in 
some enterprise in whose profits they 
will share directly, and something that 
will put a premium on services proper- 
ly rendered. 

The Boys’ and Girls’ Sow and Litter 
Clubs which have been founded in most 
of the counties thruout the corn belt, 


were founded with such motives. 
Franklin county, Iowa, is a good ex- 
ample Any boy or girl in Franklin 


county, over ten and under eighteen 
years of age, is eligible, providing ne- 
rollment is made prior to farrowing 
time. The members secure a pure-bred 
sow bred to a registered pure-bred 
male of the same breed, the sow to 
farrow some time between February 
ist and April 15th. The members must 
keep an accurate record of the amount 
and kinds of feeds used, and any other 
information about their pig club work. 
Not only must these records be kept, 
but the member must keep them him 
self, and, furthermore, he must do all 
the feeding and caring for the pigs 
himself. 

In the face of these requirements, 
twenty Franklin county boys entered 
the feeding contest with enthusiasm. 
Of the twenty who entered, twelve fin- 
ished. Two boys had the misfortune 
of losing their entire litters: one bey 
raised only one pig, so he decided to 
stay out, while two small boys who en 
tered the contest did not stay with it 
One boy lost both sow and litter, and, 
altho he bought another sow he failed 
to report for the contest. Two others 


When the second annual convention 
of the lowa Farm Bureau Federation 
convenes at the Auditorium at Des 
Moines on January Sth, it will have be 
hind its declarations of policy the 
strongest farm bureau organization in 
any state of the union. The member 
ship drive just closed has _ brought 
the membership over the 100,000 
mark and placed $300,000 in the work 
ing fund of the association. 

In point of membership, the only 
state now in lowa's class is the New 
York organization with 70,000 mem- 
bers. Illinois, with 45.800 members 
and strong financial backing, now has 
a membership campaign in operation 
which may bring the final standing 
close to the Iowa record. 

The present strength of the lowa 
federation is especially remarkable in 
wiew of the fact that the state organ- 
ization was formed only a little more 
than a year ago The meeting at 
Marshalltown, December 27, 1918, was 
the starffng point for the state move- 
ment. Another landmark in farm bu- 
reau history was the meeting at the 
State fair last summer when the drive 
for 100,000 members and $250,000 was 
decided upon. Both these marks have 
now been passed. 

The working wut of plans for future 
work will occupy the greater part of 
the time of the delegates who will 
meet at Des Moines, January 8th and 
9th. Altho the work of organization 
has been to a large extent completed, 
a great deal yet remains to be done in 
the way of outiining an aggressive 


had to sell their litters before the con- 
test was over because they began to 
eat chickens; therefore, at their par- 
ents’ request, they sold out. 

The remaining twelve boys all made 
money and will be well paid in a finan- 
cial way. In addition to this, they 
have gained a wealth of experinece, 
which, coupled with their monetary 
success, should give them sufficient 
incentive to make them enthusiastic 
adherents of the pure-bred hog busi- 
ness. 


Instead of speaking in a vague way 
of the money made, here are a few 
concrete examples: 

Clarence Tompson was the youngest 
member of the club, and yet he had the 
largest pigs. Two of them weighed 
289 pounds each, while the lightest 
weighed 221 pounds. This litter con- 
sisted of four gilts and two boars, the 
gilts averaging $102.50, while the boars 
averaged $93.75. Clarence originally 
bought the sow last spring for $195 

The second highest was a Duroc lit- 














Clarence Thompson was the youngest member, yet he had the largest pigs. 








Howard Dirst and the First Prize Wit 


FARM BUREAU MEN TO MEET 


policy which will justify the faith of 
the farmers of Iowa in the new organ- 
ization 

The speaking program has been ar- 
ranged with the idea of having every 
important farm organization in the 
state represented by an officer. In or 
der to avoid friction between farm or 
ganizations, farm bureau officials feei 
that it is only necessary to have a 
clear understanding of the aims of 
each. 

The master of the State Grange, the 
vice president of the Farmers’ Union, 
and representatives of the Society of 
Equity and the Codperative Grain 
Dealers’ Association will speak. C. J. 
Fawcett, of the lowa Fleece Wool 
Growers’ Association; Knute Espe, of 
the National Live Stock Shippers’ As- 
sociation; H. C. Wallace, of the Corn 
Belt Meat Producers’ Association, and 
Carl Kennedy, of the National Associa- 
tion of County Agents, will also ad- 
dress the convention. Dean Curtiss 
will represent the International Live 
Stock Show 

One of the important features will 
be the address by J. R. Howard, pres- 
ident of the American Farm Bureau 
Federation, on “A Glimpse Into the 
Future.” Mr. Howard has been in a 
number of states recently to aid in or- 
ganization work and is in touch with 
nationwide sentiment on farm bureau 
work. Organization work is going 
splendidly in all sections, according 
to his report For the nation as for 
the state, the need for the immediate 
future is not more eimphasis on organ- 


ization but more emphasis on the ust 
to which organization is to be put 
Mr. Howard's address will sound the 
key note of the new policy. 

Next in importance to the formula 
tion of a policy of activity for the or 
ganization will be the election of offi- 
cers. Mr. Howard will not be a can- 
didate for re election He intends to 
give his time to the filling of the du- 
ties of national president. 

Members of the executive committee 
from the second, fourth, sixth and 
tenth congressional districts will be 
named. Six directors to the board of 
the national federation will also be 
elected Iowa's membership record 
gives the state the right to name the 
largest number which will represent 
any state. One director on the na- 
tional board is allowed each organized 
state, regardless of membership, and 
one additional for each 20,000 mem- 
bers or major fraction thereof 

The ratification of the constitution 
of the American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion will be proposed during the busi- 
ness session. This will gir lowa the 
chance to be the cond state to rat- 
ify the constituticn Indiana has al- 
readv taken that step. Other ratifica- 
tions are expected to follow rapidly. 
Wlinois has her state convention at 
Peoria on Januar isth and 14th; Mis- 
souri at Columbia on January 22d: Ne- 
braska at Lincoln on January; 
Jhio on January 27th 

Probably the first work of the Iowa 
federation in the new vear of activity 
will be to complete the canvassing of 








23d, and 


ter of three boars, belonging to Leslie 
Yaw. The three boars averaged 39 
each, and included the highest priceg 
pig of the whole sale, which went for 
$115. 

Howard Dirst sold five boars for an 
average of $85, with the highest at 
$112.50. However, that is not all. How 
ard’s litter contained also three gj 
for which he was offered $300, ; 
ing a total of $725 for the litter 
sow originally cost him $180, and 
feed which he put into them cost $209 
and the result is $345 profit, plus $59 
prize money from the Franklin county 
farm bureau. 

Taken all in all, the Poland Chinas 
topped the sale. The ten Poland China 
boars averaged $59.69; the seven Po. 
land China sows, $78.57, and the aver 





age for ail the pigs of this breed 
was $75. 
The eight Spotted Poland China 


boars averaged $59.69; the nine Spot. 
ted Poland China gilts averaged $79.77 
while the average for all was $70.32 

The seventeen Duroc Jersey boars 
averaged $49.34, and the seven Duroc 
Jersey gilts averaged $40, and the av. 
erage for all was $46.50. There w 
three undersized litters among the Du 
rocs, which caused them to average 
so low. 

According to the regulations of the 
Pure-bred Sow and Litter Club, the 
winning litters were to be chosen on 
the following basis: (1) Exhibit, indi- 
viduality and development of litter, 60 
per cent; (2) number of pigs raised, 
10 per cent; (3) percentage of pigs 
raised, 10 per cent; (4) feed, care, rec- 
ords and story, 20 per cent. 

Regardless of breed, Howard Dirst 
was given first place by Professor E 
L. Quaife, of lowa State College. Les- 
lie Yaw won second and third, on two 
litters of Duroc Jerseys, with six in 
each, and Ed Aldinger was awarded 
fourth on a litter of Spotted Poland 
Chinas. 

The Sow and Litter and kindred 
clubs have a great deal to do with 
keeping the boys interested in their 
work. The work done under the direc- 
tion of the clubs gives them a proprie- 
tary interest. In the case of the Frank 
lin County Pure-bred Sow and Litter 
Club, the winners received a substan- 
tial financial return, and all gained a 
great deal in feeding experience, stim- 
ulated interest in pure-bred animals, 
and all received the benefits of good, 
keen, supervised competition. The sale 
in Franklin county, lowa, was a great 
success, notwithstanding the fact that 
it was held on a stormy day. 


tie farmers of the state It is est 
ed that from 15 to 20 per cent of 
farmers have been missed during this 
first drive. To reach these men a sup- 
plemental campaign will be initiated 
At the same time, the farm bureau- 
organization will be carried down into 
the township. Township meetings will 
be held and the plans of the county 
and state organizations explained. At 


t 


these meetings, the townships. will 
elect directors to the county board 


and will name the farm bureau coop- 
erator for the district. 

These final organization efforts are 
expected to bring the membership up 
to 125,000 and to assure a unified or- 
ganization behind any projects which 
the state association may adopt. To 
determine what these projects are to 
be will be the task of the convention 
next week. 


Moving Silage 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“Is it possible to move silage from 
one silo to another about Mareh Ist 
and have the silage keep all right I 
warm weather?” 

We do not Know of any one who has 
tried this scheme, but give it as our 
opinion that failure would be almost 
certain. Silage has already gone thru 
one fermenting process, and it is rath 
er too much to expeci that after it 
exposed to the air 





again it will be able 
tc go thru another fermenting process 
of sufficient activity to prevent unde 
sirable bacterial development. 
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ORGANIZING A COUNTY FOR DAIRYING 


By SETH BABCOCK 


Cape Girardeau county, Missouri, has 
engaged in producing Jerseys in a 
desultory way for many years. A 
nsiderable trade in town cows and 


os ly cows for farmers has existed 
fo me vears, but lately a new phase 
cf is Jersey business has been de- 
VE ped. 

Ir ie delta region that begins just 
south of the town of Cape Girardeau, 
th wamps are being drained and 
cleared. Oxen for clearing are in great 
demand. Jersey bulls 
that are being supersed- 
ed by animals of more 
ristocratic breeding and 
from cows of. greater 


ability at the milk pail 
al finding themselves 
changed circum- 
stances. From occupying 


in verv 


places at the head of 
herds, and wearing noth- 
ing heavier than a brass 
n ring, they are carry- 


ing yokes and pulling 
evpress and gum logs 
out from the swamps to 
the saw mills and the 
railroads. 

Small farms and small 
herds predominate in the 
Jersey communities. The 
owner of the small herd 
has done all that he 
could to get the best 
bulls of the breed, but 
his small number of 
cows has made this im- 
possible. Why not com- 
bine herds for breeding 
purposes? Why not have 
one of the best bulls that 
the breed offers, and 
have him serve as many 
cows as can be done with 
safety? 

The plan was working in other parts 
of the country. Why not in old Cape 
Girardeau county? When the county 
agent started out with this plan to 
talk it to the Jersey breeders, they were 
ready to accept as soon as the work- 
ing details of the plan could be ex- 
plained to them. 

To make organization quicker, a 
minimum and a maximum number of 
cows was fixed for each bull. This 
group of cows was called a block, and 
consisted of from thirty to seventy- 
five cows. Each block was to be as- 
sessed at $300. It was thought that on 
the average bulls of the standard de- 
sired could be bought for close to this 
price. This made the price of the bull 
average from $4 to $10 per cow, this 
cost of course being for the life of the 
bull. 

The care of the bull is worked out 
by each block. Fruitland block pays 
the caretaker $100 a year, and this is 
paid at each service. As this block has 
seventy-five cows, that means $1.25 
per cow. 

Each bull will stand in a block two 
years. Then each bull will be moved 
to the next block. If a bull can con- 
tinue in service twelve years, then ev- 
ery member of this club would have 
service for the one initial cost. But 
some bulls will last longer and some 
a shorter time. Each block as it comes 


into the club pays $300. Then when a 
bull dies or has to be disposed of, the 
entire club will be assessed for a new 
bull. 

The club voted to follow as much 
as possible the Virginia Lad breeding. 
This was because a number of the 
herds were already rich in the blood 
of this family. Three bulls have been 


the Guernseys. New Hamburg had al- 
ready chosen this breed... Last July 
there arrived direct from Guernsey 
forty-five calves for the Guernsey Calf 
Club, and nineteen cows-for the Egypt 
Mills Cow Club. This made at that 
time 290 head of registered Guernseys 
in these two communities. 

The Jersey men began to wake up. 











Forty-five head of Guernsey heifers ready to be distributed among the boys and girls 
of the Calf Club. 


ordered, and three more blocks are 
ready as soon as the right animals 
can be found. 

Without waiting for the better bulls 
to arrive, the blocks that have not 
ordered are finding that they can 
safely eliminate some of their scrub 
animals. So many males are uot need- 
ed, and they are starting them on the 
road to the swamps, to end their days 
as oxen. 

When the present county agent be- 
gan work in this county, the Jersey 
breeders were sure that they had the 
only breed of dairy cattle, and they 
were very strong in their belief that 
nothing was needed to improve their 
condition. But Cape Girardeau county 
was producing but a small fraction of 
the cream needed for her ice cream. 
Our farmers were not using the most 
modern equipment nor keeping up with 
the great possibilities this county af- 
fords in dairying. 

Thru financial assistance from the 
Cape Girardeau Commercial Club, thir- 
teen farmers were persuaded to visit 
the dairy regions of Wisconsin. They 
came home very enthusiastic, and 
soon spread the infection. Egypt Mills, 
a part of the county that had no dairy 
cattle, began to feel the need of dairy- 
ing. A number of the leaders had been 
to Wisconsin and there saw the Guern- 
sey cattle. The community decided on 


Fruitland, Pocahontas, Oak Ridge and 
the other Jersey communities thought 
they were being forgotten. All of the 
attention was going to the Guernseys. 
There was no Jersey organization. No 
one was making a hobby of the Jersey 
and keeping posted on the ins and outs 
of the breed. It seemed time for Jersey 
apathy to be changed to Jersey en- 
thusiasm. 

To do the things that the Guernsey 
people had done was impossible. The 
country was already supplied with 
good Jersey cows. The people already 
knew the value of dairying. But prog- 
ress was not being made. 

The Jersey Bull Club was a tangible 
thing that offered the needed stimulus. 
E. M. Harmon, of the state depart- 
ment, and J. G. Winkjer, a federal 
man, came at the invitation of the 
county agent, and in three days can- 
vassing, six blocks were organized. 

At the directors’ meeting recently, 
the secretary was instructed to get a 
suitable book in which to keep a rec- 
ord of all registered Jersey cattle in 
the county. It was first proposed to 
do this just for the bull club members. 
To have the most value, it should in- 
clude all of the registered animals. So 
there will soon be placed in the care 
of the farm bureau stenographer a 
pedigree register. 

At this meeting it was also decided 


to ask the Jersey Cattle Club to assist 
in the publicity work of the Cape 
county Jersey breeders. Soon the 
Jersey breeders of the county will be 
organized, and the reputation of Cape 
county Jerseys will spread farther than 
just southeastern Missouri. 

The organizing of a Jersey Bull Club 
was not an end in itself, but rather a 
link in a chain of progress that is 
being felt by farmers in many places 
as Well as in southeastern Missouri. 
We have our ups and 
downs, but in the end 
progress has been made. 

One of the most out- 
standing features that 
came before the _ bull 
club was the formation 
of a cow testing asso- 
ciation. In this work 
some trouble has been 
experienced in keeping 
a tester. The work has 
been performed by the 
boys in the vocational 
agriculture department 
in the Cape Girardeau 
high school; but begin- 
ning with the new year 
a regular man was put 
on the job. Most of the 
members of the bull club 
are also members of the 
cow testing association. 

The biggest = single 
piece of work looking to 
the permanent develop- 
ment of live stock in 
this county is being 
done at the present time. 
That is a thoro cleaning 
up of the tubercular 
stock in the county. 

After some delay, funds 
for this work have been 
made available and @ 
tuberculosis clean up is being start- 
ed in the state. For the last four 
weeks a state deputy has been at work 
in the county. When he came, it was 
thought that a week or ten days would 
finish the county. But publicity was 
given the work, and the members of 
all of the calf clubs and other dairy 
organizations and all of the live stock 
associations were urged to have their 
herds tested. The result has been that 
the veterinarian is still working in 
the part of the county in which he 
began. 

Practically every herd in the commu- 
nity is being tested. This means that 
with the knowledge that is being 
gained in regard to this disease, our 
herds are going to be free from it in 
the future. 

Only eight cows have been found to 
be affected with tuberculosis so far. 
Most of these were brought ‘in by a 
local trader who had brought them 
across the river from Illinois without 
obtaining permits. Besides these, one 
cow from Wisconsin and one native 
animal have been condemned. 

When this work is finished, no farm- 
er need fear that after putting his cash 
and life into developing a herd he will 
find it tubercular. Buyers from out- 
side of the county can have the same 
assurance that the animals from Cape 
county are healthy. 


PURE-BRED ANGUS PRICES 


We have published hitherto charts 
showing how the prices for pure-bred 
Holsteins and the prices for pure-bred 
Herefords vary in about the same ratio 
as the prices of ordinary grade cattle. 
On the average, pure-bred Angus and 
pure-bred Herefords sell for just about 
nine times the value of “other cattle,” 
as given by the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. Other cattle are 
valued in 1919, by the United States 
Department of Agriculture, at an aver- 
age of $44 per head. On this basis, we 
woula expect the average of pure-bred 
Aberdeen-Angus sales to be around 
2400 a head. And, as a matter of fact, 
this is about what Aberdeen-Angus 
Sales are averaging in 1919. Back in 
1905, when the Department of Agricul- 
ture valued the average head of other 
cattle at only $15, Aberdeen-Angus 
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were selling at about nine times as 
much, or about $130 per head. The 
ratio seems to be fairly constant, but 
there is a tendency for the pure-bred 
prices to lag behind. They didn’t fall 
so quickly in 1902 and 1903, and they 
didn’t rise so rapidly in 1914 and 
1915. 

It is rather to be expected now that 
for several years pure-bred Angus will 
sell somewhat above their normal ratio 
to ordinary grade cattle, and then as 
market cattle prices weaken, that pure- 
bred Angus will also weaken, but not 
quite so rapidly. The pure-bred game 
may not be influenced by the violent 
day-by-day fluctuations which are the 
bane of the ordinary cattle feeder’s 
life, but it is unquestionably very di- 
rectly influenced by the long swing 
fluctuations. Anything which in the 
long run makes for lower prices for 
market cattle will also hurt the pure 
bred man. 








The American’s Creed 


Some time since a prize of one thoun- 
sand dollars was offered to the person 
who would submit the best creed for 
American citizens. The prize was won 
by William Tyler Page, a descendant 
of President Tyler and also of one of 
the signers of the Declaration of In 
dependen« After the creed, as writ- 
ten by Mr. Tyler, was awarded the 
first prize, it was read in the United 
States senate and in the house of rep- 
resentatives, and was formally ac- 
cepted as the American’s creed. Here 
it is 

“I believe in the United States of 
America as a government of the peo- 
ple, by the people, for the people, 
whose just powers are derived from 


the consent of the governed; a democ- 


racy in a republic; a sovereign nation 
of many sovereign states; a perfect 
Union, one and inseparable; estab- 
lished upon those principles of free- 
dom, equality, justice and humanity 
for a American patriots sacrificed 
their lives and fortunes 

“I therefore believe it is my duty 
to my country to love it; to support 
its constitution; to obey its laws; to 


respect its flag and to defend it against 
all enemies.” 

The Iowa Federation of Womens’ 
Clubs believes that this creed ought to 
have a conspicuous place in every 
school in the state. To make this pos- 


sible, it has had it nicely printed in 
brown ink on a heavy cream-colored 
paper, suitable for framing, and it 
agrees to send a copy free to any 
school that will promise to have it 
framed. It suggests, further, that the 


frame be made by some of the pupils 
of the school, thus lending an added 
interest. Teachers who are willing to 
make the promise that they will have 
it framed and hung in the schoolroom 
should ask their county superintendent 
to secure a copy for them. Or if they 
want a supply of single copies without 
promising to frame them, they can se- 
cure them at the rate of five — per 
copy by writing to Miss Myra E 
Cedar Falls, Iowa 


High-Yielding Strains of Reid’s 
Yellow Dent 


For several years past, on the exper 


iment farm at Ames, they have been 
trying out the yielding power of Reid's 
Yellow Dent from twenty-five differ 
ent breeders in central Iowa. At this 
writing, we do not have the averag 
yields for all of the years, but for the 
year 1919 it is interesting to note that 
William Steenwvk, of Mitchellville 
stood first with a vield of 76.8 bushels 
per acre, whereas the corn which stood 
last in the experiment vielded only 51 
bushels per acre. All of this corn was 
planted at the rate of five kernels pet 
hill, and later thinned down to thre¢ 
stalks. The yield, therefore, is a true 
measure of inherent vielding power 
and does not reflect stand 

Iowa 119, the college strain of early 
Reid’s Yellow Dent, which was plant 
ed every fifth row as a check, vielded 
an average of 60.8 bushels The col 
lege strain, in a year like 1919, is just 
a little too early to compare favorably 
in vield with some of the later strains 


of Reid’s \ ellow Dent as grown in cen 





tral Iowa 

The top nine in the test this vear 
were: William Steenwvk, Mitchellvill 
76.8 bushels: Fred McCulloch, Hart- 
wick, 73.8; C. E. Hiatt, Mitchellville, 
71: F. H. Trullinger, Coon Rapids, 
70.4: C. G. Cockerill, Jefferson, 70.2 
C. Naylor, Bagley, 69.1: F. Rolep, Per- 
sia, 68.1: L. M. Wahl, Boone, 68.2 
and C. H. Swirdell, Rvan, 68 bushels 

These men apparently have high 
yielding strains of Reid’s Yellow Dent 
especially adapted to rich land and to 
late seasons. We rather suspect that 
they are also better adapted to ordi 
nary land and ordinary seasons than 
the commo! in of seed corn How 
ever, this remair to be proved Nev 
ertheless, if we were buving s 1 corn 
for general field planting central 
lowa, we would rather buy it of these 
nine m«¢ than of anyone else we 
know There may be men who havea 
far better seed corn, but until they 
have proved that they have in a test 
of this sort, we must stick to the con- 
clusion that these men have some of 
the best seed corn that it is possible 


to secure in the state of Iowa. 
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Hog Profits and Losses 


Hogs in December of 1919 sold for The hog situation is not as black as 
an average of $13.60 per hundred, or this $3.25 loss would indicate This 
slightly less than in November. The loss is due more than anything else to 
situation from a profit and loss stand- | the high-priced corn put into the hogs 
point continues to improve, inasmuch last summer. Corn is still high in 
as the hogs now going to market are | price on a Chicago basis because of the 
made to a much larger extent out of | car shortage. There really is an abun- 
cheaper, new corn. | dant crop of corn, however, over a 

The corn that went into the hogs | large part of Iowa, and if we figure on 
marketed in December averaged about | this new corn at $1.20 per bushel on 
$1.62 per bushel, on a Chicago No. 2 | the farm, we find that the present hog 
basis. As a ten-year average, hogs | price situation is not so abnormal after 
have sold in the month of December all. Hogs are not selling nearly as 
for a price per hundred equivalent to | high as they should, or as high as they 
10.4 bushels of such corn. The value | probably will next spring. They are 
of 10.4 bushels gives $16.85 as the corn | not as profitable a market for corn as 
price of hogs in December, 1919. The is ordinarily the case, but nevertheless 


actual price was $13.60, or there was a 
loss of $3.25 per hundred in December 


of 1919. 


indicate. 


the hog business is in much more pros- 
perous condition than our chart would 
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Hog prices normally begin to Work 


upward about January 20th. This year 
however, we anticipate an unusually 
heavy run in January, and it may be 
that prices will not begin to work ip- 


ward until after the 


ruary. 


middle of Feb. 





Sprouting Oats 


An Iowa reader writes: 

“Is it necessary to have a rack for 
sprouting oats? I have only a 
flock of chickens, and do not want + 
go to expense, but would like to try 
the sprouted oats.” : 

A rack is a convenience, but is pot 
at all necessary. Any arrangement for 
sprouting which provides warmth and 
moisture will be sufficient. A friend 
uses a leaky dishpan. She pours warm 
water over the oats in «he pan, and 
sets it in a tub of water over night 





al 





Next morning she lifts out her dish. 
pan and spreads the wet oats an ineh 
thick on shallow boxes. She waters 
them each day with warm water, and 
keeps them near the furnace in the 
basement. She could spread the oats 


on the furnace floor, which is cement, 


but for convenience in handling she 
prefers the shallow boxes, something 
like florists’ flats. Feed when the 


sprouts are two or three inches long. 
Some people soak the oats in a bucket 
of water over night and spread out 
the next morning. 


The Most Prolific Sow 


Who owns the most prolific sow? 
An Englishman reports that he has a 
sow now living on his farm which be- 
gan farrowing August 14, 1913, with a 
litter of ten, and has continued twice 
a year, her last litter coming August 
27, 1919. During a six-year period she 
has farrowed thirteen times, producing 
164 pigs and raising 141, or an average 
of 11 per litter. Does any corn belt 
farmer own a sow which raised as 
many as 70 pigs? We shall be glad to 
hear from any who think they have 
prolific sows. 
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Planters 


Cultivators 
Grain Drilts 
Lime Sowers 





Mowers 
Hay Rakes 
Hay Loaders 
Hay Stackers 
Grain Binders 
Corn Binders 
Pitiess Scales 
Spreaders 
Wagons 
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use ever made. 


For All Makes of Tractors 


penetrates well. 


Use a Moline Disc Harrow and you will get a good 
seed-bed—one that is mellow, fine, deep and clean. No 
matter what your requirements, for horse or tractor 
use, there is a Moline Disc Harrow suited for you. 


Moline Leverless Disc Harrow 


This is the handiest and best disc harrow for tractor 
There are no levers to bother with. 
To angle the discs, release a latch and drive the tractor 
forward. To straighten the discs just reverse the 
The tractor does all the hard work. 
built extra strong and durable, has great flexibility and 
Built in 6, 7, 8, 9 and 10- 


It is 


foot sizes, double or single cut, and can be 
used with any tractor. 


See your Moline Dealer or write near- 


est Moline Branch 


Moline Plow st Moline, Illinois 


Nearest Branches at Des Moines, Omaha and somanyes fil. 





for full information. 


“RELY ON MOLINE | 


For a Good Seed Bed 








Ideal for use with horses. Has 
great flexibility and end thrust is 
taken up by the frame. Gangs can- 
not bump or ride, making very 
light draft. Third lever regulates 
depths of gangs and can be in- 
stantly adjusted. Very strong and 
durable. Made in a variety of sizes 
—single or double cut. 
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Distinctive 
Homes 


Simply let us know, by means of the coupon in this advertisement, and we 
will mail you our new 1920 Book of Home Plans free! We show you one home 
But think of the pleasure and profit of seeing 200. 


here. 





We not only draw the plans but furnish all materials, as specified, to build these homes, at 


guaranteed prices. Noextras to pay! You bu 
Our Guarantee of Satisfaction or Money Back protects you. 


responsiblecompany. Three strong banks vouch for us. 


Why a Gordon-Van Tine 
Home is Distinctive 


House planning requires originality, long expensive 
training and much practical experience. Only architects 
who command big salaries are capable of giving distinc- 
tion toa home. We can and do employ a large force of 
sucn men because we plan homes for a nation. We have 
over 200,000 customers in the United States. 
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Every Gordon- 
Van Tine Home has kitchen case, etc. = 
and other special conveniences which ; 
make a house a home. The housewife will en- \ 
joy learning what these are from our catalogue. 


'Gordon-Van Tine Co. 


Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money Back 


Established Over Fifty Years 


7063 Gordon St. 





the whole house in one transaction, from one 


Ready-Cut and Big Volume Savings 


Ready-Cut means simply that we do in a fraction of 
time by machines, accurate to the 64th of an inch, the 
hand work that carpenters do on the job. This method 
makes big savings for you on labor charges, overhead 
labor on the job. It saves heavily, too, when the house 
is erected; for then the carpenter (or you) has only to 
put the house together. The big savings we make buy- 
ing in large volume are also passed along. We sell you 
the material not ready-cut, if desired. 


The Comfort Conveniences 
Everyone Wants 


Of course home owners desire more than distinctive 
appearance. They want big living rooms, comfortable, 
well-lighted bedrooms, charming reception halls, de- 
lightful porches, scientifically arranged kitchens and 
lots of closet space. All these things you get in Gordon- 
Van Tine Homes, from the lowest to the highest in 
price, because of our big staff of expert architects. 


The Final and Convincing Reason 


For more than 50 years we have operated under the 
following safeguard to the public: “Satisfaction Guar 
anteed or Your Money Back.” Our resources of over 
$1,000,000 are back of this guarantee—and our un- 
blemished reputation for making good. 


Davenport, lowa 
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City 
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Two-story bunga- 
low, with popular 
low sweeping roof. 

Seven rooms and 
attic. Plenty of closet 
space. Downstairs 
hall, 10 ft. x 8 ft., 6 in. 
Living room, 
17 ft. x 
13 ft. 









Why You Should Order 
Immediately 


Nearly everyone has read somewhere 
that there is a shortage in building ma- 
terials—famine in lumber and in mill- 
work. With the supply on hand and what 
the mills can cut between now and spring 
only a fraction of vitally necessary building 
can be done. Hundreds of thousands of 
home builders who delay will be unable to 
get lumber and millwork at any price. 
Order now and you will be sure of your 
home and the lowest price for years to 
come. Don’t underestimate the importance 
ofthis. It is the A-B-C of trade information. 


Send for This New 1920 Book» 


This book is just off the press. It pictures 
and describes our homes so that you know 
ro what they look like before you buy. 

ny pictures in colors—others from photoe 
graphs. Gives definite, Guaranteed prices 
to cover everything as carefully speci- 
fied. No “extras” to run up your 
cost 50 percent. You'll get 
the real heart interest out E 
of this book because there 
is nothing more fascinating 
than looking over the very 
best in homes with the 
thought in mind of one 
that just suits you, 
Send coupon 
TODAY. 






































7063 Gordon St., 
Davenport, Iowa 






Please send me free 
Books as checked below. 
 Gordon-Van Tine Homes 
(C Building Material Catalog 

(1 Gordon-VanTine Farm Buildings 
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Soy Bean Question 
An Iowa correspondent writes: 
“I am interested in planting 
beans with corn for hogging down and 


soy 


also for pasturing down with cattle. 
How and when should the soy beans 
be planted in connection with the 
corn? What variety should be used? 
How much should be _ seeded per 
acre?” 

Nearly all of those who have tried 
soy beans in connection with corn 
are enthusiastic. Personally, we are 
just a little skeptical, and are in- 


clined to think that rape seeded in 
corn will produce the same results at 
less expense. In the southern part of 


the state, and on poorer soil, soy 
beans may possibly have some ad- 
vantage over rape, but on the rich 


soils in the northern part of Iowa, we 
anticipate better results with rape, one 
year with another, than with soy 
beans. Both of them have the ability 
to increase the pork-producing power 
of an acre of corn by from 100 to 200 


pounds. 

If soy beans are used, we would 
suggest such varieties as the Black 
Eyebrow, Manchu and Ito San. The 
Medium Green is a ranker growing 
variety than any of these just men- 
tioned, and is probably the best all 
around kind for planting with corn 
for silage. For hogging down, how- 
ever, the earlier varieties, such as 


the Ito San, are to be preferred. We 
would aim to plant about three beans 
to each hill of corn, or around eight 
pounds per acre. Planting can be done 
simply by mixing the soy beans and 
corn together in the same planter 
box, but this is really not so very sat- 
isfactory, as there is a tendency for 


the two seeds to separate out and 
thus make an uneven stand of corn 
and beans. The man who realiy in- 


tends to stay by the planting of soy 
beans with corn year after year should 
buy a bean planter attachment for his 
corn planter. 


Soy beans are an annual legume 
which enjoy about the same kind of 
weather as corn and will stand even 
more drouth. They add nitrogen to 
the soil in mucn the same way as 
clover, altho not in such large 
amounts. Theoretically, soy beans 


should grow very rapidly in popular 
ity. We are decidedly of the opinion 
that beans are worth while ex 
perimenting with, but are not yet con 
vinced that the crop is worth while 
for the average farmer. 


soy 





The Strike Has Had Its Day 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

Unification of effort for a common 
-ause is perhaps the most significant 
trena’ of the times. We have seen 
thru the past decade, in the ranks of 
the labor people, a remarkable devel- 
opment and growth of the union idea. 
We have also witnessed the immense 
combinations of capital, sometimes fos- 
tered by friendly legislation and some- 
times effected in violation of the in- 
tent of the law. 

Thru recent years there have been 
spasmodic aitempts to organize the 
farm people, but never until our day 
has there been a unified effort by the 
farm people themselves to secure for 
themselves the benefits of organiza- 


tion. Perhaps we would not today see 
the rapid spread and development of 
the union ideal among the farm peo- 
ple if it were not for the abuses 
growing out of the combinations of 
labor and capital. As long as labor 
and capital confined their organized 
efforts to securing a square deal, to 
righting wrongs, and to the securing 


of simple justice for their members: 
as long as their unified activities did 
not trespass on the rights of others, 
even as long as their violent meth- 
ods, such as strikes and lockouts, em- 


ployed to adjust their differences, 
did not seriously damage any one ex- 
cept themselves, the farm folks 
looked on with but a passiag inter- 
est. But their attitude is now 
changed. With the rapid growth in 


numbers and power of the labor un 
ion, representing American labor in 
collective action, and opposed to this 
the immense trusts and corvorations, 
which are but capital in collective 
action, there enters now more largely 
than ever, the third factor, the public, 


which, because of the immensity of 
the organizations of labor and capi- 
tal, is becoming more vitally inter- 


ested and affected by their disputes. 
The strike, when it affected none 








but thost engaged and those opposed, 
Was a comparatively harmless ineth- 
od of settling difficulties hetween em- 
ployers and employed from the public 
standpoint. Always wasteful and, to 
the public’s eye, a foolish and child- 


ish way of adjusting differences, it 
possibly was in the line cf evolu- 
tion, but the time is come when we 
should have outgrown this method. 
The time for strikes should now he 
past. The interest of the public is 
the supreme interest and it must be 


4hiec 
tne 


harmful 
special 


safeguarded against 
of individuals. or 
Since strikes have 
harm and even disaster 
lic interest in our complex business 
system, and what was formerly a 
comparatively harmless method has 
now become a crime against the pub- 


acts 
groups. 
come to mean 
to the pub- 


lic, the public must devise a better 
method of settling industrial dis- 
putes than by the strike. The creed 
of the American farmer does not 


admit the not as 


right to work or 
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the individual sees fit. He holds that 
both capital and labor is under a 
moral obligation to render service to 
the race. We hold that the owner- 
ship of land is a sacred trust, that 
no man in temporary control of land 
has a right to render it unproduct- 
ive, and the enlightened public con- 
science holds us to this principle. 
The farm owner is both a laborer 
and a capitalist. His steadying, con- 
servative judgment has been, in the 
past, the great balance wheel that 
has saved our nation in many cri- 
ses. Today the farmer is undis- 
turbed, serene, but he sees as lever 
Defore that there must be, for the 
protection of the public _ interest, 
some better method devised for set- 
tling industrial disputes than by the 
strike. For that reason, more than 
farmer organizing today. 

We are asking for compulsory ar- 
bitration of industrial disputes. We 
believe that the farmers of the United 
States should join in a united de- 





Steer Profits 


During the early part of December, | 


fat steers sold very well. The average 
for the entire month, however, was 
not high enough to make them espe- 
cially profitable. During the six 
months extending from June to De- 
cember, 1919, No. 2 Chicago corn aver- 
aged $1.66 per bushel. As the average 
of ten years, it has required the value 





and Losses 


The total cost of a 1,300-pound steer 
finished in November was about 
$219.40. The actual selling price in 
November was around $16 per hun- 
dred, or about $208 for a 1,300-pound 
fat steer. The loss is about $11 per 
head, as compared with a $20 loss in 
November and a $38 loss in October. 
On account of lower corn prices, the 
situation is steadily getting better, and 
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Butter Profits and Losses 


The attorney general led the city 
women of the nation in a foolish at- 
tack against butter and egg prices dur- 
ing the month of December. The re 
sult is that butter is now selling slight- 
ly under cost of production. 

With No. 2 corn at $1.48, standard 
oats at SL cents, cottonseed meal at 
$81, and oil meal at $83 at central mar 
kets; with hay at $20 per ton on the 
farm, and with labor at 35 cents an 
hour, the cost of butter at Chicago, as 





70.3 cents for the month of December, 
1919. The actual price was 69 cents, 
or, in other words, there was a loss of 
about 1.3 cents per pound to the pro- 
ducer. 

The ten-year ratio as applied to Chi- 
cago milk gives a December price of 
around $3.90 per hundred, as compared 


with the actual price of $3.65 Pres- 
ent indications are that the January 
price should be about $3.90, to cover 


cost of production, and the February 
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mand upon congress to create a board 
of arbitration with power to investi. 
gate all industrial disputes and con, 
pel compliance with the board's order 
The life of our nation has been thre at. 
ened by this relic of an outgrown gs} ioe 
of our industrial life and we ask that 
all Americans for the love of our in. 
stitutions to unite in a demand 
a more just and sane method fo; 
curing justice for all. 
NELSON G. MALIN 
County Agent Dubuque County lowa 


. . 7 . 
Piping Water Uphill 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I see in Wallaces’ Farmer of No. 
vember 28, on page 2370, an inquiry 
from a Missouri correspondent re- 
gard to piping water uphill onehaif 
mile and 100 foot rise. 

I can partly answer his question, for 
I have been doing it for several years 
I wanted a big tank at the high point 
on my farm so I could pipe wate 
where I want it. I put the tan 
there, concrete top, sides and bottom 
except manhole in top, then tried a few 
wells on it, but had no well near 
there that would furnish enough wa- 
ter; so had to go about three-eighth 
of a mile to a good well and then lift 
the water about 120 feet to the tank 
I used 1l-inch pipe (which I would not 
do again; 14 or 1%%-inch suits m 
idea), put an air bulb on at the pump 
used 24-inch cylinder, 10-foot steel 
wheel well and kept in water for 
or three years. It will wear out pump 
and mills faster than shallow wells 
or small lift, but my expense has not 
been great. Since putting in the other 
outfit I have dug a deep well, 120 
feet, at the tank, and was lucky 
enough to find plenty of water so am 
using two mills to my supply talk. 

I count this water plant the best im- 
provement on the place, as I can go 
into almost every field and have wa- 
ter by turning a faucet. This water 
is piped to the high places in the 
field so I can feed on the ridges and 
get the advantage of the manure where 
it is most needed. 

My opinion is that the correspondent 
should bore a deep well at the place, 
if he has any reason for thinking he 
is fairly sure of water. Otherwise, 
pipe the water uphill, for it can be 
done. Be sure, however, to put on a 
good air chamber (I think ten or 
twenty gallon capacity would be bet- 
ter) at the pump. Then the corre- 
spondent may find, as I have found, 
that the pipe he is using to run the 
water uphill may be used to run it 
downhill and so answer a double pur- 


Lor 
Se- 





pose. Go ahead and fix up a supply 
tank for water. It will pay. 
Missouri. BUSH RUST. 





Cashing In 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

Enclosed please find check for re 
newal of my subscription. While some 
questions have come up during the 
past year on which I do not entirely 
agree with you, yet I must say that 
your paper has been of valuable as- 
sistance to me. It was largely due to 
the information gathered from Wal- 
faces’ Farmer that I fed out nearly ali 
my cattle last year and got them on 


the market before the big drop in 
price. Today I have only twenty-fiv 
head, where a year ago I fed ov 
sixty. F. P. WALSH 


South Dakota. 





A Farmer’s View 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

Concerning the strikes which are 
now common, I would like to see 
the farmers all over the United States 
organize and strike for a reasonable 
percentage of profit on their produc- 
tion, and for a six-hour day and a five- 
day week. If they would do this, we 
would see how long those howlers 
would get anything to eat. 

The farmers were urged to produce 
food to win the war, and we did it by 
putting forth every effort. Now what 
compensation are we getting? The 
high cost of living has been harped on, 
and no good has come from it except 
to reduce the prices to the farmer 
and fill the pockets of the middlemen 
and some of the consumers. We are 
paying higher prices for everything 
we buy. I hope the Federal Farm Bu- 
reau Federation will get well organ- 
ized and be able to see fhat the pro- 
ducer gets more justice on his side of 
the fence. H. C. WHITE. 

Missouri. 
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Exclusive Features: Exclusive Results: 
1. Does all field work including cultivating and 1. No duplication of any work by 








harvesting. horses. 
2. Both tractor and implement operated by one man. 2. A saving in labor. 
3. Tractor and implement form one unit. 3. Entire outfit turns short, backs 
and makes fence corners produce, 

4. Operator sits on implement at center of all controls 4. Ease of operation. 
a of tractor and implement. 
; 5. Operator sees his work. “Foresight is better than 5. Better work. 
: | hindsight.” 
| 6. Tractive power in front of work, operator behind it. 6. Power used as horses are used. 


The Power of a Correct Principle 


The principle of doing all field operations with 
one man sitting where he can watch his work 
is correct, or farming has always been done back- 
ward, and the operator would always have ridden 
or led his horses instead of driving them. 
















The Moline Universal Tractor places the power 
of nine big horses where the horses stood—is 
driven just like horses are driven, from the seat 
of the implement, and hitched up to the implement 
just like horses are hitched. 





Note — If desired you can use the “drag 
behind” or horse drawn implements you now 
have the same as with other types of tractors. 
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See your Moline Dealer or write our nearest branch for full information 


: | Moline Plow Company, Moline, Illinois 


on, 





a Branches at: 

ie 

wre Atlanta St. Louis Stockton, Cal. Denver Minot, N. 1D. Indianapolis 

ing New Orleans Poughkeepsie, N. Y. Spokane Kansas City Sioux Falls, S. D. Columbus, Ohio 


Dallas Baltimore Portland Omaha Des Moines Jackson, Mich. 
’ Oklahoma City Los Angeles Salt Lake City Minneapolis Bloomington, IIL 
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Hog Receipts and Prices 


Receipts last week were relatively 
larger than for several months. In 
spite of the large receipts, prices held 
up fairly well. We are anticipating 
considerable weakness during January. 

The following table gives data as to 
percentage of ten-year average for re- 
ceipts and prices as they have pre- 
vailed week by week from February 6, 
1918, to date: 

(Figures show per cent of average) 














j } 
ls]. | 
6 | S 

eee: BD ss avaae 126 207 
Jan. 9to 16 .......] 161 204 
Jan. 16 to 23 i. 202 
a; me 00 DO ow cesses 13 201 
Jan. 30 to Feb. 6 ...| 84 197 
Feb 6 to 13 117 199 
mo oe G0 BO ..sce- 146 194 
ee ey ae 163 190 
Feb. 27 to March 6. 85 188 
March 6 to 13..... | 108 | 196 
March 13 to 20 ..... | 105 197 
March 20 to 27 ..... | 137 198 
March 27 to April 4.} 111 19§ 
a i Ee | ee 23 203 
ne GP BB ov ccee 118 207 
April i8 to 25 ......| 111 209 
April 25 to May 2..! 119 210 
ge i a ae 129 212 
May 9to1l6....... 134 209 
Og eS 2. 27 212 
May 23 to 30 ..... 137 211 
May 30 to June 6 154 210 
June 6 to 13 125 208 
mame 13 to 20 ...... 165 212 
gune 20 te 27 ......] 117 213 
June 27 to July 3 ..| 147 218 
July 3 to 10 lev 224 
Zuly 10 to 17 (aut 149 222 
oe ae 2p 28 Lael OB 218 
July 24 to 31 104 222 
August 1to 7 y 78 206 
August 7 to 14.... 75 | 210 
August 14 to 21 92 185 
August 21 to 28 : 115 185 
August 28 to Sept. 4) 127 158 72 
Sept. 4 to 11 130 | 116 | 170 
Sept. 11 to 18 re 90 99 159 
Sept. 18 to 25 101 93 163 
Sept. 25 to Oct. 2 138 | 101 155 
Oct. 2to 9 : 103 101 | 149 
Oct. 9 to 16 phe 94 138 | 144 
Oct. 16 to 23 ..-| 114 | 106 141 
Oct. 23 to 30 Sth 2 a 37 
Oct. 30 to Nov. 6 112 94! 150 
ee 60 §3 ...<00.) ERO 99 | 53 
Nov. 13 to 20 1118 | 101 | 150 
Nov. 20 to 27 ee 120 101 | 142 
Nov. 27 to Dec. 4 ...! 112 | 105 | 147 
Dec. 4 to 11 ~-| 122 100 | 136 
Dec. 11 to 18 4 105 106 | 145 
Dec. 18 to 25 32 149 142 


For the ensuing week the ten-vear 


average has been 220,512 hogs at Chi 


cago, 719,000 hogs at the eleven mar 
kets, and a price of $9.72. If we figure 
on the basis of 120 per cent of the 


ten-year average for receipts, we get 
264,615 at Chicago and 862,800 at the 
eleven markets. If the price is 160 per 
cent of the average, we get $15.52 as 
the answer. 


Farm and Home Short Course 
at Ames 


More than 3,000 lowa farmers sre ex 
pected to attend the Farm and Home 
Short Course, which will be held at 
Iowa State College the week of Febru- 
ary 9th to 14th. Interest in the course 
among the farmers of the state is high 
this year, due to the fact that, on ac- 
count of the influenza epidemic no 
short course was held last year 

The program for the week is a busy 
one. The basis of the work that will 
be done is. of course, the classes— 
classes that will cover practically ev- 
ery phase of agriculture, of home-mak 
ing and of engineering, as it pertains 
to the farm and the home, in the light 
of the new after-the-war needs. Twen- 


ty-five or thirty state farmers’ con- 
ventions and conferences will hoid 
their sessions at the same time. The 
annual farmers’ banquet will be held 
in the big college gymnasium There 


will be an agricultural mass meeting 


| 








every evening, addressed by speakers | 


of prominence. 

Special emphasis will be given thru- 
out the course to farm management 
and marketing Live stock breeding, 
feeding and marketing will be gone in- 
to intensively by the animal husbandry 
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To 

Dealers: 

Write for full in- 
formation, terms 
and territory. 


sold one without the other 


<—SS 


can be 
built in three widths—18 to 48 inches. 


Send for 


O way 


~of Motorizin 
the Farm 


The TORO is the last word in useful, adapt- 


able farm power equipment—the final achieve. 
ment that replaces horses and makes the motor. 
ization of the farm complete. 
standard, efficient machines in one, a thoroughly 
practical two-row cultivator and a dependable 
Each machine operates independable of 
the other and the dual equipment will do the work 
“ of from two to four horses. 


, Readily Changed 


Just change twice yearly. 
ground for seeding and plant seed. Then use a cultivator 
until harvest season and change back into a tractor for fall plowing, 
hauling, belt power work, etc. 
one—just as simple as changing a tire on your car. You do not dis- 
turb a single working part and it is impossible to make a mistake. 


As a Cultivator 


it will do seeding in early spring when the ground 
is still soft. It will do discing and harrowing, cul- | 
tivate corn and all kinds of row crops in any lo- 
cality. Cultivates more row crops in a day than 
done by two men and four horses. Is 


Toro Motor Company 





It comprises two 


from Cultivator to Tractor 
from Tractor to Cultivator 


Use as a tractor to prepare 


The change can be madé by any- 


As a Tractor 


it will pull a 16-inch plow or two 
or 12-inch plows, under aver- 
age conditions, at a speed of abou 
3 miles per hour. It is unusually 
well balanced and compact 
Measures 36-in. wide, 51-in high 


3056 SNELLING AVENUE, 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 





Catalog 


Tells how 
to convert 
from cul- 
tivator to 





tractor 


ngain. It 
shows sln- 
plicitty of 
design and 
operation. 


4, The Toro 
ri} sold as a 
(Hf tractor with 
ff cultivator 
co parts a8 &c- 
cessories, or 
as a cultivator 
with tractor parts 
Or— 











as accessories. 
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department. The college herds, flocks 
and studs, containing many individuals 
that won high honors at the Interna- 
tional, will be supplemented by ani- 
mals loaned by well-known breeders. 
Special features of the animal hus- 
bandry work will be the meat demon- 
strations conducted by John Gosling, 
of Kansas City, and demonstrations of 
farm killing, cutting and curing of 
pork and mutton. The poui:try work 
will aim at the practical development 
of the flock by culling, selection, breed- 
ing and disease prevention 

Six courses in commercial and prac- 
tical dairying will be offerei by the 
dairy department, all but the last of 
which will run ten days in this list 
are courses for butter-makers and 
creamery managers, ice cream makers, 
market milk plant operators, work in 
dairy bacteriology, in testing and anal- 
ysis of dairy products, and the four- 
day course for field superintendents. 

How to plan and arrange the farm 
and the farm home; how to make the 
of labor-saving machinery; how 
to lay out drainage systems; how to 
call a halt on soil erosion, and how to 
care for and operate gas engines, trac- 
tors and automobiles—these are some 
of the problems that will be handled 
by the agricultural engineering depart- 
ment. 

Several experts have been secured 
to speak to the classes in farm crops 


most 





and soils. This work will emphasize 
the new crops, such as Sudan grass, 
soy beans and alfalfa, which are being 
rapidly introduced in Iowa. 

Courses in management and market- 
ing will take up the particular prob- 
lems that confront the Iowa farmer in 
disposing of his products. Discussions 
will be conducted on production costs, 
farm organization, farm credit, farm 
leases, marketing organizations, in- 
come tax and farm records, and the 
trend of prices of farm products and 
lands 

\ large variety of courses have been 
arranged for the farm women of Iowa. 
Lecturers who are authorities on their 
subjects will discuss practically every 
problem that the women of the farm 
must meet. For example, balanced hu- 
man ration, thrift in household man- 
agement, house furnishing, costume 
designing and clothing construction 
will be discussed. 





Decrease in Wheat Receipts 


From the first of July until the first 
of December, the United States Grain 
Corporation received almost exactly 
the same amount of wheat from farm- 
ers as it did during the corresponding 
period a year earlier. During Decem- 
ber, however, there was a decided fall- 
ing off in wheat shipments from the 
farm. Present indications are that the 





market price of wheat will be decided- 
ly over the guarantee until after the 
first of June. 
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4 “The Old Stove Master” 


I’m right at it again, Friend, 
hammering down the cost 
of stoves and furnaces with 
soy wholesale direct-to-you 

wy factory prices. 

Write—Get My Book 
See what you can sare. 


- you 
~ Satisfied customers ev- 
wick eb: 








‘A Kalamazoo 
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he Reason for 
ermoline Oils 


VER 25,000 motor cars have been 

sold by the HERRING MOTOR 

COMPANY in the fourteen years of their 
business experience. 

And from thousands of these car owners 
came constantly the question—‘‘What is 
the best lubricant to use in this car?”’ 

To solve this question the best oils on the 
market were given a thorough test, but 
though these oils were excellent in many 
respects no single one was found that gave 
satisfaction in all particulars. 

So the HERRING MOTOR COMPANY 
set about to find a lubricant that would be 
satisfactory in every sense of the word. To 
do this they established a laboratory, se- 
cured the services of men with many years 
of experience in the oil business, and con- 
ducted many experiments to discover an 
oil that would meet all the requirements of 
a motor under all conditions. 

Combined with the practical experience 
in the thousands of their cars that were in 
use, this extensive laboratory work showed 
how to overcome the difficulties that had 
been met and proved that a lubricant that 
would meet their required standards should 
be made from the paraffin base crude 
that is found in the Pennsylvania fields. 
And from this Pennsylvania crude, accord- 
ing to their formula, was manufactured 
HERMOLINE. 


(FROM THE FORMULA OF 
A MOTOR COMPANY 


: 


At first these oils were refined only for 
the use of the HERRING MOTOR COM- 
PANY and their own customers, but soon it 
became impossible to confine the sale of 
HERMOLINE to this restricted market. 
One car owner told another about its re- 
markably superior qualities, the demand 
increased with great rapidity, and so today 
we find HERMOLINE sold by the majority 
of garages in the states of Iowa, Nebraska, 
So. Dakota, Kansas, Missouri, Illinois and 
adjacent territories. Millions of gallons of 
it have been used in cars, trucks and trac- 
tors in this section of the country. 


Thousands of car, truck and tractor 
owners have found that HERMOLINE 
lubricants retain their body under extreme 
heat, keep a constant film of oil over the 
working parts, keep cylinders, valves and 
spark plugs in good condition and afford a 
degree of lubrication necessary to the maxi- 
mum performance of the motor. 


There is a complete lineof HERMOLINE 
oils and greases designed to meet your 
definite needs, whether it be for an auto- 
mobile, power plant, tractor, truck or other 
farm machinery. 

There is no question but what the Penn- 
sylvania paraffin base lubricant is the best 
the market affords today, and you are 
assured of getting this kind of a lubricant 
when you insist upon HERMOLINE. 


HERRING MOTOR COMPANY 








Des Moines, Iowa 
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How to Prove 
Oil Value 


There are five tests by which the value 
of a lubricant can be determined — by 
which the supreme quality of lubricants 
made from Pennsylvania crude oils are 
shown, and by these tests HERMOLINE 
lubricants are proved superior for use in 
your motor car, truck, tractor or aeroplane. 


Gravity 


The gravity of an oil chows its density 
or weight. Lubricants like HERMO- 
LINE made from Pennsylvania crude oils 
run high in gravity (from 30 to 33 de- 
grees), and are invariably filtered oils 
that contain a small percentage of carbon 
—only Pennsylvania paraffin oils will show 
this high gravity test. 


Viscosity 


The viscosity test shows the ability of 
oil to retain its y under extreme 
heats. Inferior oils usually have a high 
viscosity, while Pennsylvania oils have 
low viscosity (from 150 to 240 at 70°), 
but when subjected to a heat anywhere 
near the temperature of a working motor 
Pennsylvania oils surpass all others in 
viscosity and lubricating capacity. 


Flash and Fire Test 


The flash test shows at what tempera- 
ture the vapors coming off the oil will ignite 
when a small flame is brought close to 
its surface. 

The fire test shows at what temperature 
the oil itself will burn. Inferior oils 
flash and fire at comparatively low tem- 
perature. Oils refined from Pennsylvania 
Crude always show a flash of 400° Fahr. 
and over a fire test of 450° Fahr. and over, 
It is obvious then that only an oil like 
HERMOLINE is best for your use, be- 
cause others will vaporize in the cylinders 
too soon and will not properly lubricate 
at high temperatures. 


Color 


Color alone is no indication of the qual- 
ity of an oil. Some of the lightest col- 
ored oils often contain the most carbon, 
so that tests of color should never be 
taken as conclusive without the other 
tests described in this column. It is - 
sible to change the color of an oil from 
very dark to a light color with acid. This 
treatment leaves the impurities in the oil. 


Filtering 


Filtering removes the carbon and im- 
purities from oils. Oils made from Penn- 
sylvania crude may be depended upon as 
being truly filtered oils when they have a 
high gravity (from 30 to 33 degrees). You 
will note that HERMOLINE oil has both 
light color and high gravity. 

It is only lubricants made from Penn- 
sylvania crude that can pass all of these 
tests in the mannerdescribed. HERMO- 

—which is made from Pennsylvania 
crude—-will give you the best service in 
your motor car, truck, tractor or aeroplane. 

Put it to any test you like, HERMO- 
LINE is the lubricant you should insist on. 


Ask your dealer 
for the Hermoline 
booklet—it tells in 
detail how to prove 
oil value, 
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Notes of the Breeds | 








Organize—The 
Ralls county, Mis- 


Duroc Men 
Jersey breeders of 
souri, have organized a Duroc Jersey 
Association. They expect to furnish 
a pure-bred gilt to every boy and girl 
in that county who desires to get start- 
ed in the pure-bred hog business. W. 
C. Watson, New London, was elected 
president, and Fred Walters, Perry, 
secretary-treasurer. 

Pure-Breds Sell High—The average 
of the Short-horn sale at the American 
Royal Live Stock Show, at Kansas 
City, was $1,081. This is the highest 
Short-horn average ever made at the 
American Royal, and compares with 
$509 for the similar sale in 1916. The 
Hereford sale at the same show aver- 
aged $1,168.70 for fifty head. This 
compares with $854 in 1916. 

Breeders’ Sale in Humboldt County, 
lowa—The Humboldt County Hog 
Breeders’ Association held its sale at 
the fair grounds recently. The boars 
sold were primarily breeding boars, 
and no attempt was made to make ita 
sale for the fancy breeders. The sale 
was very successful, and the breeders’ 
association feels that its efforts were 
rewarded. 

Grand Champion Angus Bull Killed 
—Idolmere, the grand champion An- 
gus bull at the recent International 
Live Stock Show, in Chicago, was 
burned to death in a train accident, a 
few days after attaining the pinnacle 
of Angus achievement. Dr. J. I. Hug- 
gins, of Tennessee, was the proud own- 
er of the animal. Idolmere was valued 
at $50,000, and was pronounced by 
William Grant, of Argentina, as one of 
the greatest bulls of the Angus breed. 


Pure-Bred Heifer Club-—The West 
Point farmers and the Citizens’ Bank, 
of Lee county, Iowa, in cooperation 
with the local breeders’ association, 
have joined in setting up a pure-bred 
heifer club. Heifers will be bought, 
and the boys and girls who wish to 
take them will give their notes to the 
bank. Some time in August, or at such 
a time as the West Point fair is held, 
these heifers will be sold at public 
sale. The fair will give prizes for the 
best heifers. 


Short-horn Breeders’ Meeting—The 
Short-horn breeders of Rock county, 
Minnesota, met at the county agent's 
office on December 3d, and organized 
a Short-horn Breeders’ Association. 
This association is to be known as the 
Rock County Short-horn Breeders’ As- 
sociation. The officers elected were: 
Herman Rickert, president; Irving 
Turnbull, vice-president; Phil Ordung, 
secretary-treasurer; M. E. Teeter, as- 
sistant secretary—all of Luverne. The 
directors are: L. E. Leech, Luverne; 
Floyd Norton, Luverne; O. IL. Godfrey, 
Beaver Creek; F. J. Nelson, Ellsworth; 
George Skewes, Luverne, and Manuel 
Cross, Adrian. The association is to 
promote the raising of better Short- 
horns, and seek better advantages in 
selling choice breeding animals. Each 
member is pledged to use only high- 
class, guaranteed stock thru this asso- 
ciation. 





Wyoming Breeder Praises Here 
fords—That Wyoming breeders have 
confidence in the White-faces is evi- 
denced by the recent operations of two 
of her leading cattlemen, following the 
third consecutive year of extreme 
drouth, which has been the most se- 


vere of any known in the state for 
thirty years. There is plenty of snow 
in the mountains, which means that 


irrigation is assured for next spring. 
Land that will be affected by this ir- 
rigation has advanced $30 per acre in 
the past year. Wyoming breeders are 
enthusiastic about White-faces because 
they have made good under difficult 
conditions. They believe the Hereford 
is the ideal range breed 

Exporting Percherons—The Percher- 
on seems to be growing in favor in 
Great Britain. The British Percheron 
Horse Society was organized some 
months since, and it is reported as 
now having more than ninety mem- 
bers. A year ago twenty-two mares 
and one stallion were shipped from 
Canada to Great Britain, and during 
the past two months three other ship- 
ments have been made. The move- 
ment is now beginning from the Uni- 
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Light 
VERY detail in the construction of the P&@ Line of Light-Draft Plows is 
worked out on the lines laid down by the founders — making for Simplicity 


The popularity of these famous plows shows that the policy of 
i the founders was right—they ‘‘knew how.”’ 


>. 


Draft 





Plows 





Used by 
Three 
Generations 
of American 
Farmers 











78 Years of 

“Knowing 
How” 

Hammered 


into Every 


OneofThem 






















satisfied plowman. 


P¥&@ Light-Draft Plows cover a wide 
range of work, not only for all ordinary 
plowing, but for the unusual and the ex- 
traordinary. ForHorses: Walking, Sulky 
and Gang, both moldboard and disk, in 
all standard sizes and models of bottoms. 


Whether you own or oper- 
ate a horse-plow farm or a 
tractor-plow farm, get a P&O 
Light-Draft Plow, and be a 


For Tractors: 
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PeZO-4>29M4z2- 
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OF AMERICA inc. 


CHICAGO 


W 


From 2 to 6 bottoms, both 


moldboard anddisk. Special: For grad- 
ing, ditching, hillsides, root ground, cut- 
over timber land, orchards, etc. 
is a P&@ plow for any section, and for 
any condition of soil. 


There 


rite for P&&@ Plow Cata- 
log, or call 
International dealer. 
your plowing problems— we 
believe we can help you. 


on the nearest 
Tell us 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


USA 























ted States. The British society re- 
quires that any Percherons exported 
from America must first be inspected 
on this side by a representative of 
that society. Professor J. L. Edmonds, 
head of the horse department of the 
University of Illinois, has been em- 
ployed as an o/ficial inspector, and he 
will pass upon all animals intended 
for exportation to Great Britain. 


Remarkable Year's Record—The 
Guernsey heifer, Minnehaha’s Papoose, 
led all dairy heifers of her age of any 
breed with her record. This remark- 
able young heifer started her recrod 
May 25, 1918, when she was twenty- 
two months of age. From that time 
until May 24, 1919, she produced 
11,623.6 pounds of milk and 678.37 
pounds of butter-fat. She originally 
started her test on April Ist, when she 
was twenty-one months of age, but as 
she was served on May 7, 1918, her 
record was continued so that she not 
only produced this remarkable amount 
of milk, but she also ‘carried a calf 
265 days during her record. She 
dropped her second calf February 14, 
1919, not being dry a day during her 
test, and during the short month of 
February in which she calved, made 
44.97 pounds of butter. She held the 
world’s record for a heifer starting 
test under two years of age, not only 
of the Guernsey breed, but for all the 
dairy breeds. She surpassed the rec- 
ord of the best two-year-old of Vir- 
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ginia of all breeds, by over 100 pounds 
of butter-fat, and thus becomes the 
champion two-year-old of the state, in 
spite of the handicap of age and carry- 
ing a calf during the test. Minnehaha’s 
Papoose, because of her extreme youth, 
was started on test for the purpose of 
keeping her growing more than any 


expectation of getting a big record 
from her. The result of the experi- 


ment was that she gained nearly 400 
pounds in weight during the year, and 
she dropped two large, healthy calves 
within ten and one-half months of each 
other. 


Poland China Breeders in South Da- 
kota—A large number of Poland China 
breeders were organized in Huron, 
South Dakota, for the purpose of more 
and better Poland China hogs in that 
state, and also to promote the boys’ 
and girls’ pig club work. Five hundred 
sows were distributed among the boys 
and girls, and plans are on foot to 
make South Dakota one of the lead- 
ing Poland China states in the Union. 
Huron entertained the breeders royal- 
ly, and earned the right to have the 
next meeting, which will be held on 
June 22d, next. The officers of the 
organization were elected, with E. C. 
Barber, of Alpena, president, and John 
Odlen, of Hurley, vice-president. The 
executive committee is composed of 
George Theal, of Alexandria: J. A. 
Glenn, of Canistota, and Ross Troop, 
of Arlington. 
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iilinois Agricultural Associations 
Growing—The Illinois Agricultural As- 
sociation, which is the organization 
thru which the farm bureau in IIIfnois 
functions, is growing at a remarkable 
rate. In one week they increased their 
membership over 2,000, and it is esti- 
mated that the total membership is 
around 43,000. In spite of the zero 
weather and bad road conditions, the 
[llinois farmers are letting nothing 
stand in their way when it comes to 
puilding a strong farmer organization. 


Codperative Milk Organization—At a 
meeting of the National Milk Produc- 
ers’ Federation, held in Chicago re- 
cently, a movement was started to or- 
ganize a national codperative organiza- 
tion to handle cheese, condensed milk 
and other milk products. Mr. Cooper, 
vice-president of the federation, point- 
ed out the necessity for such an or- 
ganization in order to take care of the 
surplus milk, which must be made up 
into some of these products. 


Polk County, lowa, Farm Bureau 
Drive—One more county has been add- 
ed to the already long list of counties 
which have successfully pushed to con- 
clusion their farm bureau drives. Polk 
county, Iowa, had a fast pace set for 
it by other counties thruout the state, 
but, not to be outdone, the various 
teams went to work with a will, and 
in spite of very unfavorable weather, 
it is thought that the goal of 1,500 
members was reached. Ninety-five per 
cent of the farmers solicited joined, 
while those who were not reached 
were invited at the township meet- 
ings which were held later. It is be- 
lieved that $5,000 or more has been 
raised by subscription for the state 
federation. 


Franklin County, lowa, Completes 
Drive—When the count had been tak- 
en following the Franklin county, Iowa, 
farm bureau drive, it was found that 
1,060 members had been signed up. 
The goal had been set at 1,200, but 
owing to the extremely cold weather 
and almost impassable roads, this 
mark was not quite reached. A mem- 
bership of 1,400 is expected by the 
middle of January, however. Scott 
township had the honor of having the 
most members, with 104 enrolled, 
while Grant township, with 80 mem- 
bers, subscribed the largest sum— 
$532.50. The drive was started off 
with a banquet, which, in spite of the 
zero weather and snow-bound roads, 
was attended by 60 members, repre- 
senting nearly every township in the 


Cutting the 





Farm Organization Notes 


county. Impromptu talks were given, 
enthusiasm abounded, while the re- 
sults obtained speak well for the thor- 
oness with which the work was done. 





Shipping Association in Hancock 
County, lowa—A live stock shipping 
association was organized in Hancock 
county, Iowa, with the assistance of 
County Agent Nutty. Mr. Beier, a 
man with considerable live stock ship- 
ring experience, has been secured as 
manager. The following officers have 
been elected: President, E. J. Schnei- 
der; vice-president, A. C. Carpenter; 
secretary, Owen Conwell; directors, 
William Dieger and E. T. Hetland. 


Farm Bureau Codperation—A good 
many thousands of dollars have been 
saved to the farmers of various coun- 
ties thru the county agent as the farm 
representative. There were unusual 
savings thru the pooling of the wool 
sales, and also thru the buying of feed- 
ing sheep and cattle, as well as the 
buying of pure-bred sires. There is no 
reason why this sort of thing should 
not be considerably extended, at a 
very considerable saving to the mem- 
bers of the various county farm bu- 
reaus. 


Washington Farmers’ Platform—The 
various farm organizations of the state 
of Washington had a meeting at Spo- 
kane the latter part of November and 
adopted some resolutions which set 
forth quite clearly what Washington 
farmers stand for. 

They denounce the selfish and rad- 
ical elements of both organized capi- 
tal and organized labor. They urge 
upon every farmer his patriotic duty 
of joining a patriotic farmers’ organ- 
ization. They demand farm represen- 
tation in government activities, equita- 
ble agreement between capital and la- 
bor, the right of farmers to bargain 
collectively, more efficient and eco- 
nomic methods of distribution of all 
products, the standardization of farm 
products, the abolition of gambling and 
speculation. They condemn the Plumb 
plan of railroad legislation as being 
too radical and contrary to all sound 
business principles, and favor the re- 
turn of the railroads to their owners 
under conditions that will stimulate 
competition, efficient service and the 
lowest rates consistent with a fair 
return on the capital invested. ‘They 
urge the various farm organiza‘ions 
represented in Washington to get to- 
fether in one organization, and _ rec- 
ommend the National Board of Farm 
Organizations as the best. 


Labor Cost 


(Continued from page 5) 














Plan of First Floor of Barn. 


tural development. Mr. Scurr’s father 
Settled near Gilman forty years ago, 
bought up a good area of land, and left 
to his son the opportunity and the in- 
Spiration for progressive farming. The 
Pioneer work was done by him. The 
Present owners’ task has been to make 
the management of the farm as effi- 
cient as possible. Toward the accom- 
Plishment of this end, the  con- 
Struction of the time and labor-saving 





buildings on the place has been a very 
great aid. 

The too usual history of the farm 
family with its step from pioneer farm- 
ing to half-hearted modern methods, 
and from that to absentee landlordism, 
is reversed here. The crude farming 
of an earlier day under the handicap 
of poorer tools has been succeeded by 
the efficient management of modern 
agriculture at its best. 


No Buckles To Tear 
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That’s why the’Walsh Harness Outwears Two Sets of the Ordinary Buckle Harness 
Did you ever stop to figure how much it costs each year to repair your harness? 
Ever wonder why it is necessary to buy a new harness every few years 
Let me tell you. There are more than 700 weak points in every ore 
dinary team harness. Note the strap shown below, or, better s 
look over your harness today and you will see that I am right. 
See where buckles and rings are wearing and tearing the 
leather? See how the leather is worn around the 
tings. 
This Strap Good As New 


Except Where Buckle 
Tore It And Ring Wore It 

























James M Walsh. Pres 
Walsh Narness (2. Phimavhee, 
wes 



































= the W. 
ened around the holes in the straps? alsh Harness 

dees to wear—no holes to weaken the 

every strap. Besides great strength and durability, the Walsh Harness has 
Money Patching Harness Wake ness--Lasts Twice as Long 
Patching, mending and re- The price of the Walsh is less 

saves you the cost and incon- using a Walsh Harness on your 
LOOPS and it will actually outwear 

ter and has three or four times [Adjustable to Fit Any free for thirty days. I want 


Don’t blame the leather. If properly cared for, leather will ; 

last for a scoreof years, ‘The Walsh Harness 

MYA straps. There is no friction caused by 

rings rubbing against the leather. The 

many other new features: hame straps are eliminated by built-in hame fasteners; 
handy safety neckyoke lock; improved breeching, etc. 

pairing harness is an expensive than that of other harness of 

proposition. The Walsh Har- HARNESS the same grade materials, while 

NO BUCKLES 
venience of constant repairs. team you can save repair costs 
The Walsh isa handsome har- [NO HOLES IN STRAPS§ two sets of the ordinary harness. 
ness made of best bark-tanned NO BILLETS 
the strength of the average har- Size Work Horse you to use it on your team. Use 
ness. A proven successinactual it for the hardest kind of work. 


This Cm 
See how the leather is weak- an Not Happen with 
has no buckles to tear—no rings or 
Walsh is the strongest harness in the world because it gives the full strength of 
9, 
Don’t Waste any More Costs Less than Other Har- 
ness never needs mending. It it is actually worth more. By 
NO RINGS 

leather. It fits better, looks bet- I want to send you my harness 

operation on farms for 6 years. 




















Test it for strength, wear 
Thousands of farmers, in over 40 states, are; and endurance. Compare it with your old 
using the Walsh Harness. Not one of them] harness. After you have used it for 30 days, 
will ever use an old-fashioned harness again. if you are not more than satisfied with it in 
i every way—send it back to me—I'll pay the 

If you want a Walsh Harness this season, place | freight. 
your order now. The Walsh is sent on 30 days Write today for illustrated book containing 
free trial. If at the end of 30 days you are not | prices, free trial offer, terms, letters from 
fully convinced that it’s the best harness made | hundreds of users and full particulars, 


at any price, send it back at my expense. Send Coupon or Postal—Write Today 
JAMES M. WALSH, President 


WALSH HARNESS CO. : 


Dept. 359 MILWAUKEE, WIS. 























cs WALSH HARNESS CO., Dept. 359 Milwaukee, Wis. Ba 
Without obligation on my part, send me free illustrated 
oat a prices, terms and 30-day free trial offer on Walsh & 
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Steel Churns “7 
Easiest to (2) 
Use and | 
to Keep 


a DAY 


a 


J.J. Hill, Brownell, Kansas, made $700.00 
from a few days’ spreading straw with a Simplex 
last fall. 10,000 Simplex owners making $509 to 
$1000 extra profit a year. Increases crop yields— 
lowers production costs. Many owners make 
from $20 to $40 a day spreading straw for neigh- 
bors witha 


Simplex Straw Spreader 
Easy to spread 10 to 20 acres a day. Spreads 20 
to 2 feet wide. Light draft. Strong, simple 
construction—lasts a lifetime. Guaranteed sat- 
isfactory or money back. Cost little—pay for 
themselves 10 to 20 times a year. 
30-Day Trial-No Money Down. Get a Simplex 
on your own terms—a year to pay if you wish. 
FREE! Simply send name—a card will do—for 

new 32-page book; contains 69 pictures, 
Tells all about straw spreading—it’s free. 
SIMPLEX SPREADER MFG. CO. 
1415 Traders Bidg. Kansas City, Mo. 


) Light in 


weight. 

Easiest 

to han- 

dle. Best 

churning 

results. This all-steel churn 
cannot soak up moisture and is easy 
to clean and keep sanitary because it 
is made of drawn steel heavily tinned 
and soldered smooth. Will last a 
lifetime. See them at your dealer’s 
and write for circular 3. 


Sturges & Burn Mfg. Co. 


Makers of Sturges Guaranteed 
Capacity Milk Cans 
Chicago Illinois 














Tll Send You This 
HOG OILER °F.22 23" 





ne x ip the Oiler 
WPI Furnish the Oil 
wires I'll Pay the Freight 
(or Half the Express) 

tisfied 














PAID on Certificates of 
6 O Deposit for one year. §& 

per cent if left only 6 
months. Deposits guaranteed by 
State Bank Guaranty Act. First 
Mortgage Real Estate Loans for 
sale. Write SECURITY STATE 
BANK, New England, No. Dakota. | | 


. my expense. 
ROWE'S /o2x OILER 


can’t get out of order, 
mi 
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Poultry 


THEIR SUCCESSES KEEP 
THEM THERE 

You wart this time-tried, dependable 

hatcher to make the most of your opportu- 

nity this year. rite for my 1920 ofier on 


“SUCCESSFUL” s‘sroooens 


Sac cked by 27 vears'ext yerience. Cabinet made and 
scientificaliy ventilated. Hot water heating plant. 
Write ter Catatog— ask abo 


t poultry and 


and* essiul"* Grain Sprouters. 
little booklet, 


are and Feed- 
hicks, Ducks and 
10 cents. Big 
catalog is FREE. 

J. 8. GILCREST, 
Pres. and Gen. Mgr. 
ors ae ‘WCUBATORCO, 

| second Street, 





OF BIG 


SECRET snares 


Radio-Round Incubators are the secret of big hatches. 
56 wonderful Radio-Kound patented features make it 
@ractically .yo 8 minutes a day takes care 


New Kind of Hatcher 


Radio- Round is bails pean like hen’s nest; 
no cold corners. Fill only twice. 11-4 
lone oil to ieee Powerful Gemter 

eater, Self-operation Flame Contro 

Self “ lating Vapor Moisture Attack: 

men ‘t mise free book, ex- 

iter all 


Mail card NOW for free 
Book Free book about New Kind of 
Hatcher—the incubator that pays ite way 
the fret month. Rush card at once! 


Radie-Round Inoubator Co. 
151 Front Street, WATME, EB. 





Bigger Hatches—Stronger Chicks 
Moist warmth, new principle in 
incubation, hatches every good egg. 
© suffocation in shell, no cripples 
ed by the 
Porter SOFT-HEAT Incubator 
Egg chamber round like 
hen nest. Every ecg heated 
evenly in all temperatures. 
Heat, moisture, ventilation 
automatically adjusted. Eggs 
turned in two minutes without 
r€ tir tray. Center 
esh, moist air insures 
get sam 










Tesuils ase x 
Reduces Cost 300 Per Cent 
One filling, 3 to 4 quarts of oil, comple tes hatch. 
Enormous fuel saving. Result of 25 y« 

ful incubator building. Iron-Clad G ‘i 
repaid Express. Send pr sstal for illus- 




















trated book on Soft Heat Incubation, 
PORTER INCUBATORCO. Box 420 BLAIR, NEB. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
W HI TE Wyandottes ‘and White Orpingtons. Iowa 
State Fair 1919 winning lst pen, ist Cock 200 
@gE strain, strong, vigorous cockerels and laying 
pullets $3.50, 85.00 and @7.50. Duers Poultry Farm, 
Box W, chalcone Grove, lowa 
1949 wOAdQ CoC KERE! S—49 varieties. Free book 
e Age Bros. Blair, Nebraska. Box 2 





White Ply- 


wate, Pekin duc ks at $2.75 each 
mouth Rock cockere's at 63.00 each. Orville 
Henderson, Paullina, lowa 
YOR SALE—Bronze turkeys, pearl grey guineas 
= Mre Frank Wallace, Weldon, lowa 


W HU rT E Ww ‘yandotte and Buff Rock coc kerels. S8e- 
lect bunch at reasonable prices, if taken soon. 
3.P 


Mousel, 
1G Toulouse ganders @5, dark red R.C. R. L. Red 
cockerels #4 to 65 each; White Holland turkeys, 
bens $4.50; toms $7 each. H. A. Woh!sdorf, Cresco, la. 
ABY ¢ HI Ks: 6.C 
White Rocks, 8. C. R. 1 


Bancroft, lowa 











W. Leghorns Barred Roe ks, 
Reds, White Wyandottes 


Orders booked with small deposit. ¢ “he ular. Farrow 
Hirsh Co.. Peoria, 1) ai 
ABY CHICKS: Best grade White Les gnorne, 


Brown Legborne 617 per hundred, Barred Rocks 
Reds, Buff Orpingtons @19. Live arriva: guaran 
teed jooking fast for spring delivery. Order from 
this ad or send for free catalog Booth Hatchery, 
Ciiaton, Missourl. 

LANGsn ANS. 








~ 


ARGE, early hatched 





Black Langshan cockerels 


From tate prize winning stock. H Myers, 
Murray. lowa. oa _ “ 
LACK Langshan coc chert rels in E. E. Miller 
R. 8, lowa City, lowa 


HOICE, t big- noned Black L onadhen cockerels, $4.00 
J each Satisfaction guaranteed Ethel Patty, 
Searsboro, lowa. 





ANOONAS. 





Ancona cockerels for saic. 
to #5 Ibert 


ELLY'S famous S. C 
From prize winning stock, 62 
Kelly, Humboldt, lowa. 








AIREDALES, COLLIES 


ané O14 English Shepherd Gogs. Trained 
male dogs and brood matrons, pups al! ages. Flemish 
Gteant. New Zealand and Rufus Red Belgian rabbits. 
Send 6c for iarce. instructive list of what you want 
W. BR. Wateon, Box iM Oakland, lowa. 
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The Poultry 


Poultry raisers are invited to contribute their ex- 
perience to this department. Questions relating to 
poultry will be cheerfully answered. 


April Hatched Pullets 


A Wisconsin subscriber writes: 

“Please tell me thru your columns 
at what age pullets hatched the mid- 
die of April should begin laying.” 

The date when April hatched pullets 
will begin the lay will depend on the 
way they have been fed and cared 
for. Pullets that have made a steady, 
normal growth from the time of hatch- 
ing in mid-April till November should 
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begin to lay in late November, and all 
be laying by January if they are of 
the American breeds — Plymouth 
Rocks, Wyandottes, Rhode Island 
Reds, Javas, Dominiques and Buck- 
eyes The lighter breeds—Leghorns, 


Andalusians and Anconas— 
little earlier. The heavier 
breeds will lay later. Early maturing 
and early egg production is an in- 
dividual as well as a breed character- 
istic. Aside from the habit of the 
breed, the breeder has much to do with 
the time his pullets lay. Even if he 
has fed them the best possible ration, 
unless he has housed them early so 
that they are not moved to winter 
quarters just when they are thinking 
of laying, moving postpones the date 
of the first egg. Cold and stormy 
weather will also postpone laying. If 
a pen is laying before the weather 
changes, egg production will be _ in- 
terrupted, but it will continue; while 
if the pullets have not commenced 
to lay when cold weather sets in, they 
are likely to postpone egg laying for 
several weeks. When this happens, 
poultry breeders grow impatient. The 
pullets have been singing and scratch- 
ing; their combs are red; their eyes 
bright; they eat greedily; but they 
don’t lay. The temptation is to cut 
off their feed, but this is the time 
when the feeder must not weaken. 
Grain is high, but all the grain that 
has gone into those hens will be locked 
up without interest if the ration is cut 
The only way to get the money 


Minoreas, 
will lay a 


now. 
out is to put more in. Give the pul- 
lets feed, exercise, fresh air day and 


night, pure water, and no mites or lice, 
and they will soon be filling the egg 
basket. 


Vent Gleet m Chickens 

subscriber who 

bad smell 
chickens, 


A Wallaces’ Farmer 
wrote to us regarding a 
and acrid discharge from 
failed to give his correct address, and 
a letter answering his inquiry has 
been returned uncalled for. The trou- 
ble he describes is known as vent 
gleet. It usually begins with the hen 
because of some irritation, and is 
transmitted thru the male. The dis- 
charge is very irritating; care should 
be taken in the examination and treat- 
ment of affected birds lest this dis- 
charge reach the hands, and from them 
male, and 


the eyes. Isolate the any 
hens found with this trouble. Dust 
the vent with iodoform, and give ep- 
som salts twice a week in mash. [f two 
weeks’ treatment does not result in a 
cure, it is well to kill and burn the 
affected birds. 

When vent gleet is found in the 
flock, examine all the fowls. Treat the 


flock for lice, and be sure there are no 
mites, as these pests carry disease. 


Chicken News ; 


At the August meeting of the Amer- 
ican Poultry Association, a double 
standard for a single variety of stan- 
dard fowl was adopted when the A. P. 
A. recognized as standard two varie- 
ties of Single Comb Brown Leghorns, 
one to be known as Light S. C. Brown 
Leghorns, the other as Dark S. C. 
Brown Leghorns, adopting the descrip- 
tion of the Light Brown Leghorn male 
given in the 1918 Light Brown Leg 
horn Club book, and the description of 
the Dark Brown Leghorn female given 
in the 1918 Dark Brown Leghorn Club 
book. 








In his speech before the American 


Poultry Association, the newly-elected 
president, Mr. A. F. Cooper, of Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., said: “Satisfactory ar- 


rangements have been maae and en- 
tered into whereby I can get a personal 
interview with the Secretary of Agri- 
culture at Washington on any matters 
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pertaining to this association. I have 
further made satisfactory arrange- 
ments in my own state, thru the gov- 
ernor of our commonwealth, who is 
one of the greatest poultrymen in the 
state—the Hon. William Sproul. I can 
get an interview with the Secretary of 
Agriculture at any time, as well as a 
letter of introduction to any secretary 
of any state in this country, provided 
I am called upon to visit any state on 
behalf of any member of this organiza- 
tion, in case they are asking for an ap- 
proprjation or other consideration at 
the hands of their executives, and are 
unable to get to see them.” 

Poultry Advertising Rate 

Effective Jan. Ist, 1920 

We make a special classified poultry advertising 
rate of 7c per word, provided the advertisement runs 
four consecutive times, and consists of fourteen 
words or more 

This rate applies only to farm poultry advertising 

The name and address are counted as part of the 
advertisement, and each initial or number is counted 
as one word All advertisements are set without 
display other than the initial letter. 

TERMS: All poultry advertisements are cash in 
advance. Make all remittances by bank draft, postal 
or express order, payable to Wallaces’ Farmer. 

Copy must be received by Saturday of the we 
preceding, in order for an advertisement to run in 
the next issue. Address all orders to 


Wallaces’ Farmer, Des Moines, 


$1.00 Brings $200.00 


Sterling. Kans.—Mr. A. 8S. Thode writes: “I 
never used ‘More Eggs’ Tonic until last 
December; then just used one $1 package and 
have sold over $200 wor th of eggs from forty- 
four hens. ‘More Eggs’ Tonic did it.’ 

Any poultry raiser can easily double his 
profits by doubling the egg production of his 
hens. “More Eggs” is a scientific tonic that 
revitalizes the flock and makes the hens lay all 
the time. “More Eggs” will double the pro- 
duction of eggs. Poultry raisers every where 
are making big profits by giving their hens 
“More Eggs.” The results of a few cents’ 
worth will amaze you. 

If you wish to try this great profit maker, 
simply write a postcard or lettertoE..J. Reefer, 
the poultry expert, &41 Reefer Bidg., Kansas 
City, Mo., and ask for his special free package 
£1.00 offer. Don’tsend any money. Mr. Reefer 
will tend you two $1.00 packages of “More 
Eggs.”’ You pay the postman upon delivery 
only $1.00, the price of just one package, the 
other package being free. The Million Dollar 
Merchants Bank of Kansas City, Mo., guaran- 
tees if you are not absolutely satisfied, your 
dollar will be returned on request. So there is 
no risk. Write today for this special free 
package offer. 

E. J. Reefer, 8641 Reefer Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 








lowa. 








PLYMOUTH cocaine 


ee 





75 B. P. ROCK COCKERELS 


For Sale. The large vigorous farm range kind with 
eplendid barring. $3.00 to 85.00 each Have bred 
them exclusively for 30 years. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed. W. 8. AUSTIN, Dumont, ltowa. 





y getyte ke Imperial Barred Rocks. Cockerels, 





both matings, $5.00. A few choice, $10. Grace 

Coon, Ames, . lowa 
WwW HITE Plymouth Rock cockerels, Fishel strain, 
aaa raised, 63.00 and 85.00 each. Mrs. James 





Murphy, Fairfax 





RSBODE ISLAND REDS. 


UALITY Single Comb Reds. The big, dark req 

long bedied kind. trong, vigorous coc kerels 
and pullets cheap if ordered soon. Shipped on ap 
proval. Write for prices, stating your wants, Fre 
J. Paullus, Hampten, lowa. 


ARGE, dark red, good scoring and utility laying 
strain Single Comb Reds, yearling hens and cock 
birds, cockerels and pullets, 83, $5, $10 each. Guar 
anteed to sult or your money back and express paid 
one way. Lela Osterfoss, Hedrick, lowa. 











~ C. R. L. Red spring puliets, dark red, laying atr: in. 
« Birds $8.00 each: twelve or more 82.50 ea 
M. A. Petffer, Fonda, Iowa. 








C. Red cockerels, good color, big bone, . and + 
S. One yearling cockerel. $3. Several R. Rhode 
Island White cockerels from quality ag 
Fred Bunnell, Earlham, Iowa. 


Mrs 





Dark red, heavy boned 
J. Lefebure, Fairfax, Is 
ARK red Rose Comb Rhode Island Red cock 
erels, hatched from pen and raised on far 
range. Big boned. vigorous birds, $3.50 te $5.00 eact 
David Welle, Newton, Iowa 


QC C. R. I. Red cockerels. 
. birds at 83.00 each. Mre 








OSE Comb Red cockerels, large type: $3.50 ea 
five or more, $3.00. Mrs. Frank A. Larson, ki. 4 
Moorhead, Iowa. 





INGLE Comb Rhode Island Reds. Write fer cir 
wa. 





cular. P. H. Thiel, Benwick, low 
Ss. e. RED Cockerels of 
=. quality aad col 
BR. G. STOAKES, Traer, lows 








) OSE Comb Rhode Island Red cockerels, 
\ Carl Narveson, Kensett. Lowa. 


che ap 





S C. R. L. Red cockerels, $3.50 to $10.00 each. Quality 
OO. throughout unexcelled. Bred from heavily ege 
Mrs. A. C. Lanham, L. 


laying strain. Box 384 


Sheldon, lowa. 





I ARK Red R.C. Bhode Island Red cockerels 
heavy boned, range raised, from good layers ¢ 


to#5. Henry Wathen, Aurelia, lowa 





Pure bred, even dark red 


S C. R. I. Red cockerels. 
Mrs. 0. K. Duncan 


- large bone, €2.50 to @4.00. 
Morley, 


winners at Des Moines, St. Paul, Iowa 
S. C. REDS, Si Mtnnesota State Fairs. Excel 
lent laying strain. Large, heavy boned, dark red cock- 
ereis, $5.00 up. James Hawke Jr., R. 1, Sheffield, la 
INGLE Comb Rhode leland Red cocKerels. large 
\O boned, dark, free from smuc, good markings, $3 
Little smut, otherwise good, $2.25. Hugh H. Miller, 
Jefferson, R. 4, lowa. 


lowa. 

















WH E Wyandotte eggs 15 $2.00, 30 $3.50, 50 $5.00 
Poor hatches duplicated half price. Beatrice 


Steck Farm, Beatrice, Nebraska 





Ogee Quill White Wyandottes. Winners where 

shown. Rose Comb cockerels, weight 6 to7 lbs., 
$3.00 and 85.00 each. Satisfaction guaranteed. F.L 
Wagner, Buchanan, lowa. 





EGAL and Keeler White Wyandottes $3.00, six or 

more, $2.75; extra choice for breeding pens, $4.00 

to @5.00. Quality and satisfaction guaranteed. H 
Cornelius, Bellevue, Lowa. 





URE bred White Wyandotte cockerels, §200 and 
$3.00. Early hatched. Mrs. C. E. Christensen, 
Ogden, Lowa. 





QILVER Laced Wyandotte cockerels, choice, large. 
CO well marked, $2.50 each. Also eggs in season 
Ralph Kreager, R. R. 5, Newton, Iowa. 





cockerels, 
Mrs. 


pure ‘bred, farm 


\ YTHITE Wyandotte 
A. L. Surfus, 


raised, price $2.00 each. 
Bristow, lowa 


QiL .VER Laced W yandottes tine coc kerels for sale 
WO at $3.00 for one; 68.00 for three. John A. Johnson, 
Pilot Mound, lowa 











I ARRED Rock cockerels, large boned, well .4~ 
from vigorous winter layers, $3.00. Mrs. . 


Ruring, Gowrie, lowa 





Barred Rock cockKerels—big boned, farm raised, 
Bradiey strain. 8.8. Cromer, R. 1, Clinton, Ia. 


pARK’S strain. 





bred-to-lay Barred Rocks, choice 








quality, rege, husky cockerels and pullets at 
reasonable prices Shipped on approval Write 
today. Fred J. Paullus, Hampton, lowa 





Pp" RE Barred Plymouth Rock cockerels for sale. 
Mrs. Chas. Fish, Osage, Lowa, 








rs SALE—Thoroughbred Barred Plymouth 
Rocks, $2.00 to 85.00 each; also a few Toulouse 
H. Lesher, Marion, lowa 











geese, good ones. D 
ARGE boned, fine barred, laying strain Barred 
4 Rock coc _— ls, 88 to 65. Mrs. J. C. Johnson, 
Lynnville, low 
} ARRED Rock cockerels, large well matured, 
excellent barring, 64.00 to $5.00 each. Mrs, 


Walter Smith, Jefferson, lowa. 





a SALE—Barred Rock cockerels sired by cock- 
erels direct from E.B.Thompeson’s prise winners. 
$3.50 and $5 each. Mrs. George Neu, Farmington, Ia. 








j geen & Bradley Barred Rock cockerels, 
beautiful, large, vigorous birds; farm raised, 
$2.50 to 65.00. Satisfaction guaranteed. Mrs. Clyde 
Thompson, Hopkington, lowa. 





LEGHORNS. 
PPP LBP PPP PPP PPD LDP PD II 
ROSE COMB BROWN LEGHORNS 
The strain that always lays. Fine April hatched 
cockerels, €2 each till Decemberi1. Also Mammoth 
Toul ouse geese Ga. M. West, Ankeny lowa. 


S c.Ww Leghers oooketiin for sale, Some very 
OO. choice birds, price $2.00 Hiliview and Blue 
Ribbon strains Roy McWilliams, Grand Junction, 











lowa 
I ARRON 8S. C. W. Leghorn cockerels, big type, 
each $2.50. Sunshine Leghorn Farm, Winfield, 


lowa 
\ HITE Leghorn English strain and Buff L eghorn 

Ege Basket strain cockerel 8 $1.75 each. M 
Farrag! er, R. 2, Manchester, lowa 











R.' . BROWN Leghorn cockerels, go iality 
« heavy laying strain, $2.00 each H. E. SkKaug- 
stad, Ottosen, lowa 

good well mark” 


I Cc. B. Leghorn cockerels, 
1. healthy birds from good laying 
six for 811.00. F. Bollman, Wall 


strain. $2. 


each; Lake, lowa 





GEESE. 


— fine White Emblem geese for sale, $4.50 a 
4 piece. R. E. Malloy, Imogene, lowa 








MINORCAS. 


nner 
} OSE Comb “Black Minorca coc kerels, 6: cy “each: 

hens and pullets #2 each. Geo. Moeller, Everly 
lowa. 





UFF W yandottes farm raised cockerels, show or 
utility. Geo. Deyoe, Mason City, Iowa 








“ss colored and good laying strain Columbian 
Wyandotte cockerels, aplece 
Johnson, Lynnvilie, 


6! 


lowa 











CHOICE pure White Wyandotte cockerels $3.00 








each, Amos T. Alberts, Radcliffe, Hardin Co., 
lowa 

PURE blood Rose ¢ Comb White Wyandotte cocker 

els. April hatched, three dollars each. J. M 


Cormack, Mooriand, Iowa 





ORPINGTONS. 


—— — — — — — eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeEeEeEee~ 


Special BUFF ORPINGTON Offer 


10 large choice hens and a 85 cockerel for $25. Big 
winter layers. 200 early hatched cockerels at farm 
ers’ prices. Write atonce for description and prices 
Cc. A. TAY LOR, Ames, lowa. 





SALE—White Orpington cockerels. Samuel! 


Buddemeier, Sidney. Ill 








rerels, large boned, good type 
Mrs. Minnie Tedrick 


UFF Orpington cock 
and color; $3 to $10 each 
Derby, lowa 





UFF Orpington and Stiver Laced Wyandotte 
cockerels, €2.50 and $3.00 each; females $2.25 
each Pekin ducks €3.00; Toulouse geese $5.00 


Order direct. F.M. Kline, Hampton, lowa. 





URE bred 8. C. Buff Orpington cockerels Mrs 


Chas. Hinkley & Son, Cameron, Mo. 





S C. Buff Orpington cockerels; Martz and Owen 
.O. strains mixed; extra fine plumage; ¢4 and 65 
each. Mrs. Elsie McClure, Williams, lowa. 





TURKEYS. 


poe eeeeeee eee 
AMMOTH Bronze Gobblers weigh 20 ibs., $7,00 





p\ 8S. C. Buff Leghorn cockerels, 81.50. Extracted 
Hoaey, tst quality, 25c perlb. Five. ten and sixty 
pound caas. Mrs. Geo. F. Hayes, Dover, Minn. 





pes SALE—Mammoth Bronze turkey gobblers: 
also hen turkeys. Mark Holmes, R. 2, Grinnell, 
Iowa 











NHOICE pure bred Mammoth Bronze turkey 
gobblers; also a few choice hens. Mrs. D.C. 
Abel, Route 4, Belmond, Iowa. 
M B. Turkeys. Prize winning stock. Toms $12 
Vi. and $15; hens $650 and $8.00. Mrs. O. K 
Duacan, Morley, lowa. 
DUCKS. 





\ AMMOTH Pekin ducks; also white W. 
431 cockereis. Mary Stinogel, Loirviile, lowa. 


Seach. Fifteen years 





HOICE Rouea Drakes $2.7 
/ breeders. Extra large, can you. 
Petersen, Farnhamville, lowa, 
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i 8 Hens 


16 Eggs a Day 


SSSSS 





sula W Sita. pe sean Ga., 
writes, “Before using your tonic. I was getting 
only two or three eggs a day, I am now getting 
l6eggs a day from 18 hens.” Any poultry 
raiser can easily ar his profits by doubling 
the egg production of his hens. Now is the 
time to give “More Eggs” to your hens while 
prices are high and profits big. Give your hens 
a few cents’ worth of “More Eggs” and you 
will be amazed and delighted with results. 
“More Eggs” Tonic has done this for 400,000 
chicken raisers allover the country. It will 
do the same for you. 


$1.00 Package 


FREE 


If you wish totry this great profit maker, simply 

write a postcard or letter to E. J. Keefer, the poul- 
ay expert, 4641 Reefer Bidg., Kansas City, Mo., and 
ask him for his special free package $1.00 offer. 
Don’tsend any money. Mr. Reefer will send you 
two $1.00 packages of “More Eggs.” You pay the 
pos’mMan upon delivery only $1.00, the price of just 
one package, the other package being free. The 
Million Dollar Merchant Bank of Kansas City, Mo., 
guarantees if you are not absolutely satisfied, your 
dollar will be returned on request. So there is no 
risk. Write today for this special free package offer. 


Poultry Raisers Everywhere Tell 
Wonderful Results of “‘More Eggs”’ 


“More Eggs” Paid the Pastor 
I can’t express in words how much I have been 
benefited by ‘‘More Eggs.’’§ {I have paid my debis 
clothed the children in new dresses, and that is not 
all—I paid my pastor his dues. I sold 424 dozen eggs 
last week, set four dozen, ate some, and had 1% dozen 


left. 
MRS. LENA McBROON, Woodbury, Tenn. 
1200 Eggs from 29 Hens 


The “More Eggs’’ Tonic did wonders for me. I had 
29 hens when I got the tonic and was getting five or 
six eggs aday. April first I had over 1200 eggs. I 
never saw the equal. 

EDW. MEKKER, Pontiac, Mich. 


8988 from 125 Hens 

Since using the ‘More Eggs” 1 have got more eggs 
than any time I have been in the poultry business, 
about thirty years. Since the 15th of March to No- 
vember 16th I have marketed 749 dozen and only 
have 125 hens. | highly recommend ‘More Eggs” 
Tonic to all poultry raisers. 

RS. W. 8. DEAHL, Exiine, lowa. 


160 Hens—1500 Eggs 


I have fed two boxes of ‘‘More Eggs” to my hens 
and I think they have broken the egg record. I have 
160 White Leghorns, and In exactly 21 days I got 125 


dozen eggs. 
MRS. H. M. PATTON, Waverly, Mo. 


$200 Worth of Eggs from 44 H 
I never used “More Eggs” Tonic until! last Decem- 
ber, then just used one $1.00 package, and have sold 
over $200.00 worth of eggs from 44 hens. “More 
Eggs” Tonic did it. A. G. THODE, 
Sterling, Kans., R. No. 2, Box 47. 


1368 Eggs After One Package 


Last fall I bought a box of your ‘‘More Eggs” Tonic 
and would like to have you Know the result. From 
January ist to July ist my hens laid 1368 eggs. 

A. E. WHITE, Scranton, Pa. 


633 Eggs in 28 Days 

Dear Mr. Reefer: I want to tell you what “More 
Eggs” Tonic bas done for me. I had only been get- 
ting six or eight eggs a day, and I have now reached 
35. rom 50 hens i got 633 eggs in 28 days. I never 
shall be without “More Eggs” Tonic, and sell it to 
my friends. Yours sincerely. 

MRS. WM. DeBERRY, Ridgeley, Tenn, 


It’s a Sure Thing That Hens Lay More 


Dear Mr. Reefer: I must write you a few lines 
about your wonder-working “More Eggs.” It is a 
sure thing. My hens lay better. I had been getting 
about six or eight eggs daily, and sometimes not any 
atall. NowlI get about twenty 

MRS. me M. LE PARLL, Shenandoah, Va. 


400 Eggs From 28 Hens 
Dear Mr. =. I had 28 hens that laid from the 
first of January to the first of April 1,400 eggs. Who 
can beat that? - 
C.@. McCLELLAND, North Point, Pa. 


Send No Money 


Don’t send any money, just fill in and 
mail coupon. You will be sent immedi- 
ately, two $1.00 packages of “MORE EGGS.” 
Pay the postman upon delivery only #1.00, the 
extra package being Free. Don’t wait—take 
advantage of the free offer TODAY! Reap 
the BEG profits “MORE EGGS” will make 
foryou. Have plenty of eggs to sell when 
the price is highest. Send today! 





os Gee Gene Ce GE GUD auaD GEES au ame eae ale Gu & an 

E. J. Reefer, Poultry Expert 

4641 Reefer Bldg., Kansas 

Dear Mr. Reefer:—I accept your offer sr. Send me the 

two $1.00 packages of Reefer’s “More Eggs” for 

ey ngs me the two packages. You agree to refund 
> $1.00 if beth of these packages do not prove s: atise 


$1.00 Package 
Which I agree to pay the postman $1.00 when he 
fa. ctory in every way. 





Worms in Chickens 


Worms are present in more or less 
degree in every poultry flock at some 
time during the year. The birds would 


be better off without them, but so long 
as the chickens forage and range as 
they do, eating food at times that is 
not fresh and good, we may expect to 
find worms in the flock. The cases 
are rare where an epidemic of worms 
has put the plant out of business, but 
there have been such cases. 

One can only be sure of the worms 
when they are found in the droppings 
or in the intestines, but a fowl affected 
in this way looks unkempt. It is dull, 
the feathers are rough and the fowl is 
listless. 

If a suspicious looking hen is killed, 
examine the walls of the intestines un- 
der warm salt water. If tapeworms 
are present, or other parasites are at- 
tached to the walls of the intestines, 
they can be readily seen under water. 

The head and the segments near it 
are the smallest part of the tapeworm. 
Toward the posterior end of the worm 
the segments develop sexual organs 
and later become filled with eggs. As 
soon as the eggs are fertilized and 
mature, the segment containing them 
drops off and passes out with the drop- 
pings. Each segment of this kind con- 
tains thousands of eggs. When they 
are swallowed by an intermediate host 
—as worm, snail or insect—the eggs 
hatch into six-hooked embryos which 
bore their way from the intestine into 
the body cavity of the intermediate 
host, where they develop into a larval 
form. When the intermediate host is 
eaten by a chicken, the larvae continue 
their development and adult tape- 
worms are formed. 

Each species of tapeworm has its 
particular host. One form of the tape- 
worm causes a nodular disease which 
is sometimes mistaken for tuberculo- 
sis. To ascertain if the trouble is 
caused by tapeworms, open the intes- 
tines under water with a pair of sharp 
scissors. If the trouble is caused by 
worms, they will be seen clinging to 
the walls of the intestines. 

When it comes to a question of seed- 
ing down a poultry plant with tape- 
worms by neglecting the victims of 
this disease, the profits from poultry 
take speedy flight. 

There are different methods of treat- 
ment. Salmon says: “One of the best 
methods of treating tapeworms in 
fowls is to mix in the feed a teaspoon- 
ful of powdered pomegranate root bark 
for every fifty birds. In treating a few 
birds at a time it is well to follow this 
medicine with a purgative dose of cas- 
tor oil (two or three teaspoonfuls).” 

Oil of turpentine is also used. A 
good way with this is to take equal 
parts of melted lard, and make pills by 
thickening with cornmeal or flour. Al- 
low a teaspoonful of turpentine to each 
bird; give three doses on three suc- 
cessive days, ana on the fourth give a 
purgative dose of castor oil or epsom 
salts. The droppings from infected 
birds must be cleared up and burned. 
This is the most important measure 
in ridding a place of worms. Give the 
fowls fresh runs, and keep the house 
cleaned daily. 

In addition to tapeworms, there are 
round worms, which are much more 
common than tapeworms, and not 
nearly so harmful. If they are present 
in large numbers, the irritation in the 
intestines causes diarrhea. These 
worms are from a third of an inch to 
five inches in length. Fowls with 
round worms in large numbers look un- 
thrifty. Treatment is the same as for 
tapeworms. Worm medicine and worm 
candy—such as are given to children— 
are sometimes given to chickens in- 
fested with worms. Removal and de- 
struction of the droppings is impor- 
tant. 

If chickens were always given clean 
food and pure water, they would have 
fewer worms. Cleanliness is the best 
prevention against worms. 








Kerosene in Whitewash 


An Iowa reader writes: 

“I want to use kerosene in white- 
wash to kill the mites in my chicken 
house. How much kerosene should I 
use to a ten-gallon pail of whitewash?” 

About two quarts of kerosene is right 
for this amount of whitewash. To kill 
the nits which hatch out, it will be 
necessary to make a second applica- 
tion in ten days or two weeks. Possi- 
bly a third application may also be 
needed. 








world. 


The railways of the 
United States are 
more than one third, 
nearly one half, of all 
the railways of the 


world. They carry a 
yearly traffic somuch 
greater than that of 
any other country 
that there is really no 
basis for comparison. 
Indeed, the traffic of 
any two nations may 
be combined and still 
it does not approach 
the commerce of 
America borne upon 
American railways. 
—United States 
Senator Cummins. 


SK any doughboy who was ‘‘over 
there” and he will tell you that 
American railroads are the best in the 


He saw the foreign 
England and France, 
Europe—and in other Continental 
countries — and he knows. 






roads — in 
the best in 


The part railroads have played in 
the development of the United States 
is beyond measure. 


American railroads have achieved 
high standards of public service by 
far-sighted and courageous investment 


of capital, and by the constant striv- 
ing of managers and men for rewards 
for work well done. 


We have the best railroads in the 
world — we must continue to have 


the best. 


But they must grow. 


To the $20,000,000,000 now invested in our 
railroads, there will have to be added in the 
next few years, to keep pace with the Nation’s 
business, billions more for additional tracks, 


stations 


and terminals, cars and engines, 


electric power houses and trains, automatic 


signals, 


safety devices, 


the elimination of 


grade crossings—and for reconstruction and 
engineering economies that will reduce the 
cost of transportation. 


To attract to the railroads in the future 
the investment funds of many thrifty citizens, 


the directing genius of the most 


capable 


builders and managers, and the skill and 
loyalty of the best workmen—in competition 
with other industries bidding for capital, 
managers and men—the railroad industry 
must hold out fair rewards to capital, to 
managers and to the men. 


American railroads will continue to set 
world standards and adequately serve the 
Nation’s needs if they continue to be built 
and operated on the American principle of 
rewards for work well done, 


This advertisement is published by the 
Association of Railway “executives 


Those desiring information concerning the railroad 
situation may obtain literature by writing to The Asso- 
ciation of Railway Executives, 61 Broadway, New York 
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Mankato Incubator &xt85°: 


A high grade hatcher direct from factory 
to user at bed-rock price, made by experts 
4 of 26 years experience. Has redwood case 

q triple walls, copper hot water tank, eolf 


ol All set up ready for use. Fully 
. Largest factory in northwest. 
rite for free book and catalog. 


Mankato incubater Co., 8ex719 Mankato, Miss. 
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Furnace Chimney Leaks Creosote 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 


FAR M ER Jan. 2, 1920 








— and carries the creosote and soot wit! 
it. The best thing to do is to tear the 


chimney down and rebuild it with 





creased voltage due to increased re- 
sistance drop in the wires is not suffi- 
cient to send enough current thru the 





Farm Engineering 


By IL. W. DICKERSON 

















coil. A 


the main 
the same effect. 

Go over 
connector 
none of them are loose 
battery connections especially must be 


all 


connection anywhere in 
battery 


battery connectors and 
posts carefully, to see that 


“Please advise me 
circuit would give 
sote from the 
bricks. 
but the creosote 
or dirty. The | and ruins the wall 


what to do with 
a furnace chimney that 
wood 

I had it torn down and rebuilt, Orn > , 
thru the wall | be laid in against the tile, 
and also | joints laid in cement, and then cement 
worked into the cracks between 


comes 
paper 
causes a very bad smell all thru the 


lets the creo- 
leak thru the 


chimney tile for the center, 
an inch of air space all around. 
the bricks laid in cement mortar. 
each joint of the tile, the bricks shouk 


then about 


At 
d 


le 


he 


watched closely and should be kept | house. Is there anything which can | brick and tile. Tnis would a 

itamabiie ignition Trouble well covered with vaseline to prevent | pe done?” dead-air space between the 
2 a umes fr formi > green- , . and the tile lining, sealed at each joint 
A Missouri correspondent writes: the acid fumes from forming the green Our correspondent’s trouble is due age t each joint 


“I have been having trouble in get- 
ting my car to run with the lights 
switched on. The engine will run all 
right until the lights are switched on, 
then it stops and will not run until the 
lights are turned off. I have had the 
battery examined, and found one of the 
connecting posts covered with a green 
substance which destroyed the connec- 
tion. This was repaired, and the bat- 
tery is now in good shape, but [ still 
have trouble with the engine in trying 
to run the car with the lights on.” 

Our correspondent’s trouble is evi- 
dently due to there not being sutfi- 
cient current to supply both the igni- 
tion and the lights. If the battery is 
up to full voltage and current, the 
trouble probably is a poor connection 
some place in the ignition circuit. This 
increases the resistance of that part 
of the current so muc h that the de- 


TAN TED— Experience a reliable, married man 

with grown boy. for stock farm State wages 

expected, in first letter Madding Ranch. Route 4, 
Beatric e, Neb raska. 








PUGET SOUND FARM FOR SALE 


Attention, Farmers—Here is a No. 1 dairy farm 
located in the salubrious climate of Puget Sound 
country 5 miles from the state capitol, 4 mile from 
Pacific, highway paved. 3} mile from 8t. Martins col 
lege, a large and prosperous school. 240 acres in the 
farm, 8 acres in wheat and vetch, about 80 acres In 
good pasture, will be more in the spring. 7-room 
bouse, large barn, good famfly orchard Dairy herd 
is now bringiag in over $500 per month Will sell 
with or without the stock and tools. Water piped all 
over; hot and cold in the house, one of the largest 
springs in the state on the place, creek runs the 
length of the farm Nearly all the land is bott« 
laying on both sides of creek. This is a great bargain 
at $75 per acre for the land alone, as land nearby is 
selling at from #300 to #800 per acre, and being located 
where grass grows green the year around. Come and 
let us show it t you. T. J. Megley. Olympia, 
Washington. 


Farm For Sale 


Two bundred and thirty acres bottom land; all tn 
cultivation; no overflow; 100 per ac re—85,000 | cash 
balance long time Good bate. 72X72; good 
allo; hog house, 26x100, with 30 breeding 
feeding floor; six-roo 
miles, on good roads with no t 
inhabitants, almost without mt or 
dairy in the state; pastured 72 cattle, 125 hogs and 
10 horses on 65 acres of . nese clover from June 1 
to October 15th; cattl pped market without an ear 
of corn Octob § R eason for selling, | can not 
peddle pills ar toes at same time 


















Apply to owner, 


Poplar Biuff, Mo. 


OR. C. W. WILLIAMSON, 


160-ACRE MIDWEST FARM, 
INCOME LAST YEAR $7, 000, 


Sacrificed eq 
improved roa 
high cultiva 
acre, 65 bu 
come last ye 
fruit. 8-r 
ment barn, < co 
houses. Own 
tire, to sell at once 
list complete 
thi ng fo 
Catalog Fa t I . 
STROUT I "AR M AGE Ne Y, #22 R, Marquette 
Chicago 
195 Acre Farm For Sale 
The scarcity of help 
sell my farm of 1% 
land; 17 mil re 
echool Improved, 
barn, ecales and other 
alfalfa. This farm ts a 
crease in value rapt ily 






afid my age, compels me to 
f the very best alfalfa 
nall town and grad 





use, 





60 acres in 
none a nd w in 
P rice $27,500, one-half cash 





Will sell my stock and tools at a very reasonable labeled—honestly and frankly—"“A Com- , ‘ d b h 1 
price, and give immediate possession o commis x + R . 7 arger %a>r is use u y the < 
sion to any one at this price. This ad will not appear pound of Evaporated Skimmed Milk and “78°F P8 les a | 


again. s. E. Morey. may. Oklahoma. 


$1,000 Buys (60 Acres 


Minnesota, Beltrami County Land 


Subject taxes due tin 1919. Wou!d consider 8400 cash 

balance short time banukable paper, or monthly pay 

ment plan, or good bankabie note due Apri 0. for 

entire amount. Not cut over rich, open and with 

euflicient timber for buliding Ample rainfal 1 
AMERICAN LAND CO. 

THIEF EV ER FALLS, MINNESOTA 


ALFALFA LIME LANDS 
The famou Bit ack Belt” lands of Alaban ) 
offer the farm investor the greatest Opp 
ity of any lanc Al falfa can be cu 
and sfx times, yumes, grasses, COT, Oats, 

beans, etc. thrive abundantly 

Has noe tock country, good grazing for 
10 montis 1 635 to 685 per acre. Located 
close to 1er of W.000 population 
Elegant pike roads, consolidated ach . fine ciim 
ate. pure artesian water. Now ta the to invest 
For full particulars write MH. ° STEW ART, 
Houtgomery,. xn. F. D. 2, Alabama. 


SQUARE 160-A. FARM. 


Well tmprove d. located in northeast a suri 

fine country. on a public and level road, three anes 
to Knox City, tn Knox county Good seven-room 
house, two good barns, out buildings, all painted 
Plenty water. Windm! engine, scaJes, mall route, 
telephone. Half mile to school. $190.00 per acre, 
easy terms. Possession March 1 For further par- 
ticulars write to and bay direct from owner whose 
address is, W. M. Sawyer. Route 7, Kirksville, Mo, 





































ish coating 
wire may 
three strands, 
same effect as a dirty connection. No- 
tice also that the breaker points are 
square and clean. 


described 
be broken all except two or 


Sometimes a 


burning. This 





to the steam in the smoke, caused by 
and this would give the | the moisture in the wood that he is | that can be done as it is, I 
burn drier wood and perhaps put 
extension to the top of the chimney, 


condenses 
strikes the cold chimney walls and the 
water, of course, soaks thru the bricks 


the tile. 


when it 





give a stronger draft. 


by the bricks which come out 


against 
We do not know of anything 


¢ 


to 

















SEEKING A MARKET 
FOR DAIRY BY-PRODUCTS 


VERY dairyman will agree that if 
he could sell his skimmed milk for 
what it is worth as a human food, 

the profits on his dairy business would be 
substantially increased. But where is the 
market for skimmed milk as a human food? 


Authorities say that the milk supply of 
the country is twenty-five percent below 
the domestic market requirements, if 
each man, woman and child of this coun- 
try, to say nothing of foreign needs, is to 
receive the amount of dairy products nec- 
essary for proper nourishment. This, 
then, is the market—helping to make up 
the 25% shortage by diverting to human 
use a part of the large quantity of skimmed 
milk which is fed to stock. And here is 
one method by which this can be done: 


skimmed milk lacks only a fat content 
to make it desirable for cooking and 
baking. The lack of fat, too, makes it un- 
palatable. Hence, it is just plain common 
sense that, with the addition of a vegetable 
fat, skimmed milk can be made palata- 
ble and more desirable as a human food 
for culinary operations, releasing whole 
milk so used for other more needed pur- 


poses. 


Hebe Brings Skimmed Milk to 
Market as Human Food 


EBE was created to reach this ad- 
ditional market—to serve as an 
auxiliary to the daily milk supply for 
specific uses inthe home. Hebe is labeled 
with the utmost frankness as to its con- 


tents and uses. It is advertised as it is 


Vegetable Fat,” for cooking and baking. 
By the scientific emulsifying of refined 
cocoanut fat with the skimmed milk, Hebe 
makes it to market skimmed 
milk as a human food, and thus opens to 
the dairyman another and more pprofit- 
able outlet for his by-product, without 
interfering with the markets already es- 
tablished for dairy products. In the pro- 
duction of every 100 pounds of Hebe 210 


possible 


You will be interested in reading our booklet, 


Missing Third.’’ 
is no charse for this. 
Chicago. 


pounds of skimmed milk are used, and 
7.8 pounds of cocoanut fat. Thus a small 
amount of vegetable fat serves as the 
vehicle for bringing a large amount of 
skimmed milk to market as human food. 


Benefit to the Entire 
Industry 


OW is this new market to benefit 

the dairyman who is not near 
enough to a Hebe condensery to sell his 
product there? The Hebe industry is 
young, and Hebe plants few in number, 
but every can sold is helping to develop 
this new market, and every bit of adver- 
tising put out by the Hebe Company is 
helping to educate the people to the greater 
use of dairy products. This influence 
cannot help but be of great benefit to the 
entire industry, for every additional outlet 
for marketing a product puts a new value 
on the product, and skimmed milk, pre- 
pared and marketed for a human food, is 
bound to increase in value, thereby bene- 
fitting every dairyman. 


Every By-Product Should 
be Utilized 


USINESS has proved that no indus- 

try is completely successful until 
every by-product has been utilized in the 
most profitable way. To feed the skim- 
med milk to stock is not the most profit- 
able method of utilizing this by-product, 
because only a very small percentage 
of the food value of the skimmed milk is 
recovered in the meat of the animal. The 


simply in living. 


The dairy industry will reach a fuller 
measure of efficiency and economy when 
the skimmed milk is disposed of in the 
most profitable way —as human food. 
Hebe points the way. It is an ally to the 
dairy industry, offering one method of 
utilizing skimmed milk as human food 
and increasing the use of dairy products 
in the home. 


“The 


Ask us tosend youa copy. There 
Address 2156 Consumers Blidg., 
The Hebe Company, Chicago and Seattle. 
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Basement Under Old House 
A Minnesota correspondent writes: 


am moving from Dakota onto a 
nesota farm, the house of which 









Mi: 

bas no basement. One of the first 
things I shall do is to dig one, and I 
should like your advice as to making 
it waterproof, as I understand they 
have considerable trouble in that lo- 
cality with water seeping into the 
pasement in wet spring weather. 

“The house has a stone foundation 
and my idea is to dig out a basement 
and then put in a concrete floor and 
walls, running the tops of the walls up 
about six inches higher than the bot- 
tom of the foundation. Kindly advise 
me fully.’ 

Our correspondent should have no 
trouble in making his basement water 
tight provided he takes sufficient 
pains in building it. The basement 


should be six and one-half or seven 
feet deep, so that he can put in a fur- 
nace later, when he gets ready to put 
in modern improvements. 

The plan of digging the basement in- 
side the foundation walls is all right 
and the cheapest method of doing it, 
altho it will make the basement some- 
what smaller. This work can be done 
during the early part of the winter 
while the ground is frozen and dry, 
and the concrete work can be done 
safely inside, provided our corre- 
spondent warms his materials and wa- 
ter and keeps a little fire going near 
the floor to be sure that the concrete 
does not freeze before it gets thoroly 
hardened. If the house is so located 
that the cellar can be easily drained, a 
few inches of gravel or cinders should 
be tamped over the bottom before the 
floor is laid, a line or two of tile laid in 
the gravel and then a line carried out 
to the nearest outlet. A four-inch con- 
crete floor should then be laid of a 
mixture of one sack cement, two cu- 
bic feet clean sand and three cubic feet 
of clean gravel or broken stone. A 
very small amount of patent water- 
proofing, if added carefully according 
to directions, will make it more posi- 
tively waterproof. The walls should 
be six inches thick of the same mixture. 
They should be carried up a foot above 


the bottom of the foundation walls. 
The foundation walls should then be 
plastered with two good coats of a 


mixture of one sack of cement to two 
cubic feet of clean sand and the space 
between basement and foundation wall 
filled in with concrete and smoothed 
off to make a shelf for setting 
things on. 

If no drainage is possible the same 
general construction should be used 
except that the gravel need not be 
used under the floor, and both floor 
and walls should be given a finishing 
half-inch plaster coat of one sack of 
cement to one cubic foot of clean sand. 


Plans for Motor Snow Sled 


A North Dakota _ correspondent 
writes: 

“T have a 32 horse-power automobile 
engine in good shape, having just been 
overhauled, which I am planning to 
build into a motor sled for use on the 
snow. I thought of driving by a belt 
from a pulley on the crank shaft to a 
propeller fastened on behind. Would 
make the boat or sled of half-inch lum- 
ber on the bottom and tin or canvas 
on the top and sides to make it as light 
as possible. Do you think a propeller 
would push it, and what sized one 
should I have? What size pulleys 
should I use? Am sending a rough 
sketch to show my general plan, and 
would be glad of any suggestions you 
can give.” 

We must confess that we have had 
little or no experience with motor- 
driven sleds of this type. It seems to 
us, however, that our correspondent’s 
sled would work much more satisfac- 
torily with the propeller in front than 
it would behind, as having it pushing 
from behind would have a strong ten- 
dency to make the sled whip around 
Sidewise or upset in case the front part 
Strikes a rut or an obstruction. 

We do not believe there should be 
any trouble with a propeller pulling a 

ight sled such as our correspondent 
has in mind, altho he may have to get 
out and push if he strike a bare spot 
in going up a hill. We hardly know 
What size of propeller would be best, 
but a smaller one will give less trouble 
f 
1 
I 
v 





rom striking limbs and other obstruc- 
ons and being wrecked, as a pro- 
ller turning at a good rate of speed 
vill not stand very much hammering 
of this kind. The best plan would be 











to buy the propeller and centile if 
our correspondent can. Possibly he 
could get one thru some of the automo- 
bile and tractor and aviation schools 
advertised in our columns, as they 
probably either have some used planes 
or know where they can be obtained. 
We should think our correspondent 
would want runners to the bottom of 
his sled instead of a flat bottom, as he 
seems to have in mind; otherwise we 
do not see how he is going to steer and 
control it on sidling places. When our 
correspondent gets it to working 
smoothly, if he sends us a picture and 
a description we will see if we can 
publish it for the benefit of our other 
ambitious young farmer mechanics. 


Novel Plan for Machine Shed 
With No Center Posts 


A Minnesota correspondent writes: 

“In answer to the recent inquiry for 
a machine shed thirty feet wide with 
no center posts, [ am sending in the en- 
closed diagram of one which has 
proved very satisfactory. In this case 
the rafters are supported by 4x4s 
spaced every ten feet, which in turn 
are held by 2x6s as shown.” 

From an engineering standpoint, 
this does not appear to be a very de- 
sirable design. It is probably intended 

Doubl shaing doers 
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Coube Siding Ars 

that a driveway will run lengthwise of 
the shed, as with side doors these 
braces would be more in the way than 
a single row of 4x4 center posts 
would be. Even with the middle drive- 
way they will be considerably in the 
way when ten feet apart. Second, this 
design requires too much additional 
lumber over the design which was 
shown in our recent article using cen- 
ter posts. Third, the design is very 
weak, both from the standpoint of roof 
and snow loads and from the collaps- 
ing effect of strong side winds. 
Fourth, there is no provision what- 
ever for overhead storage, which is 
very desirable indeed in a building of 
this kind. 





Likes Roof Windows in Hog 
House 


A South Dakota subscriber writes: 

“In answer to some of your readers 
who seem to doubt the advisability of 
using roof windows for hog houses, I 
will say that I have a hog house 22x36 
feet, with roof set north and south. 
I have windows (four lights 9x12) in 
the side walls, one for each pen. The 
roof windows are so placed that the 
top of the window is in line with the 
studding that comes up from the floor 
to the roof, seven feet from the side 
walls. The pens are 6x7 feet. 

“I find that for this locality (44 de- 
grees north latitude) such an arrange- 
ment is ideal for sunlight. Old tank- 
age sacks may be ripped and hooked 
over the roof windows in the summer 
time. My alleyway is 8 feet wide thru 
center with cement floor. My parti- 
tions are all movable and the cement 
floor makes an excellent feeding floor 
at all seasons, especially in winter, 
with a self-feeder and waterer in it. 
It is better to build 24 feet wide and 
6-foot sides, with 9-inch pitch to 
the roof. 

“T have been in many modern hog 
houses, but have still to find one giv- 
ing more sunshine than mine. My hog 
house has paid for itself many times 
over in feed saved and rapid gains in 
winter feeding.” 

We are certainly glad to get this 
very definite information from this 
subscriber, giving his experience with 
roof windows. We should like to hear 
from more of our readers as to desir- 
able and undesirable hog house con- 
struction. Do you find roof windows 
satisfactory? Are they too hot in sum- 
mer? Does snow bother them in win- 
ter? Where do you locate them, and 
how much window surface is desir- 
able? What material makes the best 
walls? Is there any serious objection 
to hollow tile, concrete blocks or solid 
concrete? Give us your experience, 
with rough sketches and pictures if 
possible. 
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The Wonderful Attractions yg 
., BRITISH COLUMBIA 


’ Few countries possess all the conditions for 

happy, prosperous living as does British Columbia. 

The varieties of climate and soil offer inducements 
for almost every branch of agriculture. Whether in 
the warm interior valleys, the rich grazing table lands 
or the fruitful lowlands of the Coast or Vancouver 





Island, the advantages offered for 


Dairying, Fruit Growing and Stock Raising 


) are such as must appeal to those who wish to improve their circum- 
y stances and at the same time live in a country of delightful climate, 


magnificent scenery, varied resources, progressive 
abundance of opportunity for development. 


ple and 


British Columbia— 


the playground of America—is already famous for the produc- 


tion of its orchards, fields and dairies. 


Now, is the time to 


Learn about this wonderful Province and share in its possibilities. 
It’s industrial life—mining, lumbering, fishing, manuf. arene. transpor- 
tation—assures a ready market at good prices for all the farmer can pro- 
duce. Schools, churches, railways, roads, telephones, all the conveniences 
of an old land await you in this new Province of Opportunity and Success. 
For illustrated literature, maps, etc., write Department of Immigration, 


pap Can., or 
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FREE 


Contains complete de scriptions and illustrations of the best bargains 








SOU TH DAKOTA LAND 
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MILLARD. KYES.- HASKELL teams: chases 
18 Wisconsin St. HURON, SOUTH DAKOT at of land either for a or invest 
r Please send me without ob! 1 ; Bulletin will be of great 
value to you. It contains the best 
copy of your latest Land Bulletin D stlestase Ceabis cents in Gea ctsnati 
Name 1 It brings to you the results of capa 
g ke buyers who are in the termtory 
Address Pn eres } the year round. Fil! in Coupon and 

esadeteipeseaiehitsinttatipnsieseseaeingiie seileinanaeend . MAIL IT TODAY 
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OPPORTUNITY BULLETIN 
ON SOUTH DAKOT. 


THE COUPON BRINGS THIS BULLETIN FREE 
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~ Reo’ Cluster Fy al Shingles, V-Crimp, Corru- 
ey Standin Painted or Galvanized Roof- 
= _ Sidings, ~ amhyy Paints, etc., direct to you 
¢k-Bottom Factory Prices. Positively greatest 

offer ever made. 


Edwards ‘‘Reo” Metal Shingles 





cost less; outlast three ordinary roofs. No painti 
orrepairs. Guaran rot, fire,rust, lightning proo 
Free Roofing Book 


Get our wonderfully 
low prices and free 
samples. We sell direct 
to you and save you all 


Your Biggest 


FARTMI 
Ap, 0 pportunity 


“Here, in the heart of the richest 
section of the reclaimed Kankakee 
Valley in northern Jasper County, 
Indiana, we can offer you splendid 
money-making farms of 80 acres or 
more. Years of decaying vegetation 
have made the soil wraduerfelly pro, 
ductive. Big crops of corn, cate and 
other grain already grown. Terms 
wonderfully easy. 
Write for our Map No. 3 
and further information, 


The Straus Bro Brothers s Company 


Capital and marian $3, 000. 000.00 
82Straus Building, Ligonier, Ind. 


INDIANA 
CORN LANDS 
$85to $150, 

~eanAcre 











in-between dealer’s 
for 





Low PRICED GARAGES 
Lowest prices on Ready-Made 
Fire-Proof Steel Garages. Set 
upany place. Send postal for 
Garage Book, sowing styles. 
= EDWARDS MFG. Co., 
306- 1356 ae St., Cincinnati, 0. 


Samples & | 
||Roofing Book 


53-ACRE FARM 


FOR SALE 


Seven miles from Rockford, Ill. 
Interurban car stops at the door. 














Cement road to be finished this 


year. Good level land, no waste. 
Good improvements; eight-room 
house with furnace. In 12-grade 
consolidated school district. Write 


JAS. A. WATTERSON 
Route No. 9 Rockford, II 


WHY PAY BIG RENT? 


160 acres in Thunderbutte Valley, 64 miles from 
county seat, Perkins county; 90 acres broke, fenced 
and cross fenced, fine water and plenty. Telephone 
and star mail route, fairly good buildings, $25.00 per 
acre buys it. Must sell, poor health 


L. Box 94 


Minnesota Corn Lands 


We have a large list of improved farms for 
sale on easy terms. Write for our list. 


ANDERSON LAND CO., Wilimar, Minnesota 
Fine Improved 610 Acres For Rent 


in Blue Earth county, Minnesota. Splendid build- 
ings; all plowed. 
machinery, etc., if desired. 
BURT i. WEL 








Bison, 8S. D. 








Will sell tenant horses, cattle, 
Address at once, 
Dayton, Minn. 








BUY LAND DIRECT FROM OWNER 


We own twelve farms, from 80 to 300 acres. All 
well improved and in high state of cultivation. 
Close to town. We can show you the best crop of 
corn and small grains in the state, as our soil is the 
best. These farms are offered to you from $175 to 
$250 per acre, with land rapidly advancing in value. 
We are ina position to give trades for anything on 
those farms. We are also offering some fine farms 
for rent. Wanted—a good man and woman to work 
on farm. Come and see us, or write, 


Frank P. Shekleton & Sons, Lawler, lowa 


Come to Otter 
Tail County 


in West Central Minunesota 
where crop failure is unknown. Reasonable prices 
still prevail, but will surely advance in the near 
future. May we mall you a catalog describing the 
improved farms we have for sale at owner's prices 
and on easy terms? “A Good Title Always.” 

Cc. D. BAKER LAND CO. 

Fergus Falls, Minn. 


373 Acre Improved Farm 
I have a long half section, 373 acres, in Buena Vista 
County, Lowa, that I will sell at $195.00 and take in as 
4 first payment a small piece of land, or cheap land, 
and carry back the balance 10 years at 5%. 220 acres 
under plow, balance creek pasture, three miles from 
town. This farm is actually worth the money. I 
am offering a good clean proposition and will not 
consider any offer at inflated prices. 
A. W. JONES, Owner, Peterson, lowa 






















subscription 
ou are think- 
farm jan . Simply write 
say agit me Landology 
| Serene TO lars fre 

Address: OR, LANDOLOGY 
Skidmere Land Co. 007 Hall Ave., Marinette, Wigs 


SOUTHEASTERN KANSAS 


Farms, all sizes; lowest prices. 
Terms $1,000 and up. Send for booklet. 


The Allen County Investment Co., lola, Kansas 


FARMS AND HOMES 


Where (tie is worth living. Moderate prices— 
genial climate, productive lands. For information 
write State Board of Agriculture, Dover, Delaware. 






























HEARTS AND HOMES. 
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farming,” a 


lady irom sNeV 1 Or: 
begged 
There is some difficulty n telling 
only the joyous side of 





editor of 


farm paper The 

paper is supposed to hold a clinic over 
the problems of the farm. The farm- 
ers would lose faith in him if he saw 
only the joyous side. For real joyous 
farming, one must go to the women’s 


journals The November number of 
The Women’s Home Companion, for 
example, gives the experience of life 
on a farm from the viewpoint of a wo- 


man, who says: 
“On summer afternoons, when the 
children are sleeping, and the house 


is immaculate, and a good supper is 
ready on the ice and in the fireless 
cooker, I like to slip out to the field 
where my husband is working, with a 
cool drink and some favorite dainty of 
his to eat. Perhaps he will throw him- 
self down on the ground with his head 
on my lap—I always hope he will. But 
anyhow, if he has not time to rest a 
little, I shall sit there a while under 
the trees with a bit of embroidery or 
sewing or a new magazine, while my 
husband makes a round. If I am real 
ambitious, I may make a round with 
him. But anyhow we are working to- 
gether. I know his plans, his thoughts. 
I know his ambitions for that particu- 
lar field, and I know, too, that he will 
be physically tired when night comes.” 

We, too, have taken cold drinks and 
favorite dainties to our farmer in the 
field, but does he stop to be coddled? 
He does not. He eats the dainties, 
takes the cold drink in two swallows, 
mops his sweaty face, lifts the horses’ 
collars to cool them off a bit, and un- 
less the horses need to “blow,” he 
trudges on, or jolts on, as the case may 
be. He is likely to ask if the children 
are all right, and hadn’t we better 
hurry back to the house. The ‘phone 
might ring, or the children might get 
into mischief He doesn’t want com- 
pany in the field when he is working 
any more than we want company in 
the kitchen on a busy day, or the busi- 
ness man wants his wife when he is 
trying to sell goods. The shade of a 
tree in the field—doubtless this lady 
means a tree on the border of the field 
—isn't nearly so tempting as a rocking 
chair on the porch after the work of 
getting the house immaculate and the 
good supper ready 

A prominent author says that after 
reading a story which touches him, he 
re-reads the story to see what pro- 


duced the effect. Most of us are inter- 
ested in stories about ideal living in 
the country, and tho we scoff at the 


rosy glamor, we can well afford to re- 


read for the seed of truth which with 
proper cultivation might blossom and 


bear fruit 
The joyous side of farming is really 


the only side about which the public 
cares to hear. How could the house- 
keepers rail at the price of eggs and 
butter if they were made to under- 
stand that eggs and butter come from 
capital invested, and that they come 
because of work which brings sweat 


and weariness, and are not perquisites 
of the farm? 

Well, this is true, that the farmer's 
wife is “working with” her husband; 
she does “know his thoughts, his plans 
and his ambitions.” and that in itself 
is joyous. 


Styles 


The report of the style committee 
of the National Cloak Association rec- 
ommended that suits for 1920 be three 
to four inches shorter. The committee 
set the length for skirts at from seven 
to nine inches from the floor for wo- 
men, and about ten inches for misses. 
Tunic and plaid skirts will be worn, 
and the Lord Byron and Peter Pan 
designs 

The New York Federation of Wo- 
mens’ Clubs is also trying to improve 
the styles of dress for women. They 
make the following suggestions: 


“The width of the skirt around the 
bottom should allow for freedom in 
stepping; the width around the htps 

















will not pull up or 


that the garment 
drop too low when the wearer is seat 
ed. The length and fullness of street 
or business dresses should be_ so 
planned that it will not be necessary 
to hold them up either going up or 
coming down stair 

“Waist and sleeves should allow 
for freedom of movement. Dresses, 
suits and coats should have pockets 
Light-colored collars, cuffs, fronts and 


linings should be detachable and clean- 


able. Shoes for business should have 
low, broad heels and plenty of room in 
the toes All clothing should be de- 


signed with a view to and 


convenience in dressing.” 


rapidity 





A Cemetery—and a Sermon 


It was a neat little 


tery, much like 


country ceme- 
most little eountry 
cemeteries, yet there was something 
queer about it. There was the arched 
gateway and the customary weeping 
willows by it. The clipped hedge was 
like most cemetery hedges. The tomb- 
stones were about the average run of 
tombstones. But, withal, there was 
something queer—even shocking. 
Then you discovered what it was. 
These were truthful tombstones. Con- 
soling- platitudes—“Too pure for 
earth,” and that like—found no place. 
Instead, there were such epitaphs as 
these: “Mother—walked to death in 
her kitchen”; “Sacred to the memory 
of Jane—she scrubbed herself into 
eternity’; “Grandma—washed herself 
away”; “Susan—swept out of life with 


too heavy a broom.” The people who 
saw that cemetery—and there were 
thousands of them—may have been 


shocked for the instant, but they came 
away with the thought that one might 
be better for seeing such a cemetery 
For, you see, it was a miniature cem- 
etery, three feet square, and it was 
part of an exhibit at the Montana state 
fair. Such levity with the most sol- 
emn thing that mankind Knows could 
not be justified merely on the theory 
that the things said were true—but 
those who saw it came away with the 
belief that it was justified by way 
of keeping just those things from be- 
ing true. And that was the purpose 
of the exhibit, placed there by the 
agricuitural extension department of 
the State Agricultural College of Mon- 
tana. It was meant to emphasize the 
need for home conveniences, for lack 
of which many a farm woman has gone 
to her grave before her time. 

There were other exhibits designed 


to drive home the same hard truth. 
One was a model showing a bleak 
farm house on a bare hill. At the 


bottom of the hill ran a little stream, 
and by the stream were barns and 
cattle. Struggling up the hill toward 
the house with two heavy pails of wa- 
ter was a bent old woman. And the 
legend was: “Convenient for the cat- 
tle—but not for mother.” Then there 
was a farm house with the water sup- 
ply as it should be, the woman in the 
yard sprinkling her flower beds with 
a hose. And the inscription read: 
“Convenient for mother—and the cat- 
tle, too.” Another model showed a 
kitchen as it should be, and another, a 
kitchen as it should not be. And 


there was the legend: “A _ long-dis- 
tance kitchen shortens life.” 

The lesson taught by the exhibit 
is one that the state agricultural col- 
leges and the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture are trying to 
teach by every means at their com- 


convenience and a 
in the farm 


mand—greater 
larger measure of comfort 
home. 





Canned Music 


Have you ever thought, when listening 
to your favorite phonograph record, of the 
multitudinous and complex processes it 
has gone thru from start to finish before 
being sold to you? In making a record, 
the singer or instrumentalist sings or 
plays into a tin horn When a band rec- 


ord is being made, the players sit on 





chairs of varying h ts, with the lowest 
one nearest the horn and the highest ones 
six feet tall in some cases—at the rear 


so that each instrument 


of the semi-circle, 
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camera, or 


yur manutacture 


manufacture. 


*TRADEMARK: 
and used, 


competitors. 








you 
what you specified, 


unfair both to you and to us. 


**Kodak”’ is our regi 
common law trademark’ and 


rightly applied except to goods of our 


Any symbol, mark, 
arbitrary indication secured to the user by a legal registration, adopted 
as by a manufacturer or merchant to designate the goods 
he manufactures or sells and to distinguish them from the goods of 





tore for a Kodak 
Kodak 
not of 
getting 


are not 


which is obviously 


stered and 


cannot be 


name or other characteristic or 
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[fi tisn’tan Eastman, it isn’t a Kodak. 
~ T , r ) 
MASTMAN KODAK CO., Rochester, N. Y. 
| 
will fx é 
ofa 
Should be a dis ul ote, tk 
wax t i e Wor IT 
irt ( 2 ( € Ww | 
the m i¢ ( Ss ¢ 
cough S < t 
natter how n Y 
pended « the re rd » to 
now wasted wi mi 
Briefly, wha i iall ! 
making of i i si 
sound w S ¢ the large end of 
the specially devised horn are brought 
down nsified as they approach 
the sn er H they strike upon a 
diaphragm which vibrates in response to 
their impulses Connected with the cen- 
ter of this by a delicate lever 
is a fine which, moving in 
response to 1 of the diaphragm, 
cuts a groove in a revolving dise of soft s roves 
wax, which groove yrresponds in config- 
uration with the outline of the sound 
Waves entering the hor: and Afte Trial 7 
The first wax record is a so-called test r za 
record, and correspo ids to a printer's Koso the New Biiocn Auber a your ep 
proof, being read and corrected by the 2.00, Fay belance ot sete of only 0 few cantpa dey. Uree 
musical director \fterwards, when mis- Write” today, Yor our New Eidison Book and pictures, res. 
takes have been rectified, the master ree- F.K. BABSON, Edison Phonograph Dist 3791 Edison Bik. Chicago | 
ord is n nd this, after going thru “a _ 
various hard ng and electrotyping pro- 
cesses s sed as correct From this 
are then molded the hard rubber records, 





which are sold by the thousands for the 
phonographs of the world.—London Tid- 
Bits. 


Cleaning With Meal 


A young housekeeper writes: 
“I have been trying to clean some laces 
and the back of soiled collars with corn 


meal, but have not been successful. Is 
there any secret in the method? I put it 
on and weighted it down until the next 
day, but do not see any change to 
speak of.” 

Any meal or powder used for cleaning 
should be used warm French chalk, 
Fuller’s earth, magnesia, corn meal, corn 


will all clean 
excessive ly soiled. 
warm the powder 
spread it on the material, rub it 
in well, and let it remain on several 
hours A clean blotting paper over the 
powder, held down with a weight, is some 
help If one treatment is not enough. 
repeat the process. Brush well before 
using 


starch, etc.. 
are not 
is to 

using, 


articles that 
The only secret 
or meal before 





























7 = No Extra Cha 
SAMPLES FREE! toor smu 0: 
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all the latest colors, patterns, and ea 
the finest quality that money can buy. Every 
garment made to your measure, Wate dene 
fast color and delivered free, 


Your Suit Won't Cost a a Cent 


you have a few hours spare tim 
a won't cost a cent. Weare past Ana qvea 
oy A week for all oF 0 DO 
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money—just your name and eile 


LINCOLN WOOLEN MILLS C0., Dept, 129 CHICAS 


Please mention this paper when writing. 
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Lessons are as they were made ortg 


the quarterly reviews. 





Except when announcement ts made to the contrary, these expositions of the Sabbath School 
‘ nally by Henry Wallace, with such 
sionally be made necessary by additions to the lesson text. 


ach issue of Wallaces’ Farmer is copyrighted. The Sabbath Schoo! Lesson must not be repro- 
duced by any other paper until! special written permission has been obtained. 
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The Healing of the Lame Man 


(Notes on the S 
for January 11, 1920. 
Acts 3:1-16.) 


“Now Peter and John were going up 
into the temple at the time of prayer, 
being the ninth hour. 2) And a cer- 
tain man that was lame from his moth- 
er’s Womb was carried, whom they laid 

\ily at the gate of the temple which is 
called Beautiful, to ask alms of them 
that entered the temple; (3) who, 
seeing Peter and John about to go into 
the temple, asked to receive an alms. 
(4) And Peter, fastening his eyes upon 
him, with John, said, Look on us. (5) 
\nd he gave heed unto them, expect- 
ing to receive something from them. 
(6) But Peter said, Silver and gold 
have I none; but what I have, that I 
give thee. In the name of Jesus Christ 
of Nazareth, walk. (7) And he took 

im by the right hand, and raised him 
up; and immediately his feet and his 
ankle bones received strength. (8) 
And leaping up, he stood, and began 
to walk; and he entered with them in- 
to the temple, walking, and leaping, 
and praising God. (9) And all the peo- 
ple saw him walking and praising 
God; (10) and they took knowledge of 
him, and it was he that sat for alms at 


Acts 3; printed, 


the Beautiful Gate of the temple; and 
they were filled with wonder and 
amazement at that which had _ hap- 


pened unto him. (11) And as he held 
Peter and John, all the people ran to- 
gether unto them in the porch that is 
called Solomon’s, greatly wondering. 
(12) And when Peter saw it, he an- 
swered unto the people, Ye men of Is- 
rael, why marvel ye at this man? or 
why fasten ye your eyes on us, as tho 
by our own power or godliness we had 
nade him to walk? (13) The God of 
Abraham, and of Isaac, and of Jacob, 
the God of our fathers, hath glorified 
his Servant Jesus; whom ye delivered 
up, and denied before the face of Pi- 
late, when he had determined to re- 
lease him. (14) But ye denied the 
Holy and Righteous One, and asked 
for a murderer to be granted unto 
you, (15) and killed the Prince of 
Life; whom God raised from the dead; 
whereof we are witnesses. (16) And 
by faith in His name hath His name 
made this man strong, whom ye be- 
hold and know: yea, the faith which 
is thru Him hath given him this per- 
fect soundness in the presence of you 
all.” 

If we are to understand this lesson 
and the one that follows, we must get 
a clear idea of the state of mind of the 
people at Jerusalem at the time this 
lame man was healed. To do this bet- 
ter, let us imagine ourselves men past 
middle age, who had lived in Jerusalem 
all our lives, men of open mind, not 
closely affiliated with either the Phar- 
isees or Sadducees, but rather Nation- 
alists, who wanted to see Judea freed 
from the thraldom of Rome. We shared 
the popular expectation for thirty 
years past: that the Messiah would 
come and once more make Judea a na- 
tion. The last three years we have 
been deeply interested in the life and 
teaching of a young man from a little 
country town, supported largely by wo- 
men of wealth and position, combining 
in Himself the character of both teach- 
er and physician. He was a man of no 
particular education, in the popular 
sense of that term, and yet He had a 
remarkable way of stating things so 
clearly, and with an air of autkority, 
that He became immensely popular. 
He had chosen His disciples, some 
twelve men, from the common people. 
He showed remarkable power over the 
winds and the waves, over evil spirits 
and disease, and had done some things 
which seemed to us at first incredible. 

He seemed to pay no attention what- 
ever to any of the leading factions in 
the city; and, in fact, seldom came to 
Jerusalem, and only on the occasion of 
some public festival, and not always 
then. After He had been preaching 
and healing for about a year and a 
half, He became so popular that there 
was a movement to make Him king. 
Being Nationalists, we sympathized 
with that, but were surprised beyond 
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measure when He absolutely refused, 
surprised as much as we would be now 
if some politician refused the office of 
governor or senator. We could not un- 
derstand it. 

After that, His teaching changed. 
Still keeping up His works of mercy, 
and exercising His miraculous powers, 
He told His disciples that He would be 
betrayed by one of them, would be put 
to death, and would rise again the 
third day. We could not understand 
that; but we saw that the ecclesias- 
tical authorities, while disagreeing 
among themselves, were united in their 
hostility toward Him, and were deter- 
mined to put Him out of their way. 
While this animosity was at its height, 
He came to Jerusalem, was given a 
pubiic ovation, and embittered the 
Sadducees, who controlled the lige 
stock market and the bank at the tem- 
ple, by denouncing them as thieves. He 
lashed the Pharisees into fury by de- 
nouncing them as hypocrites and rob- 
bers of widows’ houses—that is, as 
corrupt in their administration of es- 
tates, besides being a_ self-seeking 
crowd. He had already antagonized 
the Nationalists. So all parties were 
against Him. Then on His last visit 
He was betrayed by one of His disci- 


ples, and sold for thirty pieces of 
silver. 

We noticed the commotion; the 
mock trial; the intimidation of Pilate 


the governor, the crucifixion, and the 
sudden revulsion of feeling among the 
people when this foul deed was done. 
We supposed than that all was over, 
but about the fourth or fifth day, we 
began to hear reports that He had 
risen from the dead, as He said He 
would; and the fact that He had pre- 
dicted His death with such accuracy, 
gave color to the truth of these re- 
ports of His resurrection. We began 
to hear day after day that the disci- 
ples, who were utterly discouraged by 
His death, and never expected His res- 


urrection, had repeated interviews 
with Him. What surprised us more 
than that was that, instead of being 


like seared rabbits, they had the ut- 
most boldness and courage, seemed not 
to fear the face of man. Then we 
heard of the manifestations at pente- 
cost, of the appearance in this meeting 
of the Shekinah or the symbol of the 
Divine Presence, not in the temple but 
on each of the believers gathered 
there. We heard of Peter’s sermon, 
stating that this was what was to be 
expected, that it was the fulfillment of 
the prophecy of Jehu, that spiritual 
guidance was no longer the monopoly 
of the priests or prophets, but was 
given to every man who really desired 
to receive it, not merely Jews, but Gen- 
tiles also. We heard of some three 
thousand conversions that day, and 
the utter reversal of popular opinion 
concerning this Man of Nazareth. All 
this surprised us. 

So we went up to the temple at the 
hour of prayer, three o’clock in the 
afternoon. Its courts were crowded. 
Public sentiment was such that those 
who believed in Jesus could not be ex- 
cluded. They had apparently taken 
possession of the sacred edifice. That 
day there was a certain lame man, a 
beggar, whom we had seen there day 
after day at the gate of the tempie 
called Beautiful, asking alms of wor- 
shipers. Peter and John came along, 
the recognized leaders of the disciples; 
and as they were about to go into the 
temple at this hour of prayer, the lame 
beggar asked them for a contribution. 

It must be noticed that while the 
disciples were carrying on their meet- 
ings of believers for prayer and teach- 
ing, they respected the temple and its 
services and joined in the worship as 
they had always done. In the public 
minc, these disciples and their follow- 
ers would be recognized merely as a 
new sect of the Jews, the fourth; for 
there were three before: the Phari- 
sees, the Sadducees, and the Essenes. 
And this new sect was called, probably 
in derision, the sect of the Nazarene. 

To our surprise, when this poor fel- 
low asked alms, Peter stopped, fixed 
his eyes earnestly upon him to get his 
attention, and said; ] have no money 
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to etek you, but I will give you some- 
thing else. With the power given me 
by Jesus of Nazareth, whom I repre- 
sent, I will make you a sound man. 
Then, to our further surprise, to 
strengthen his faith, Peter took him 
by the hand and said: “In the name 
of Jesus Christ of Nazareth, walk.” 
He at once jumped up and stood and 
began to walk, to his own surprise and 
ours. He then followed them into the 
temple, not merely walking, but leap- 
ing and praising God. 

Tremendous excitement followed. 
Crowds of worshipers gathered 
around the man in astonishment, and 
this gave Peter the text for an effect- 
ive sermon, in substance: There is 
nothing in this that should surprise 
you Jews. Had I offered to do this in 
my own power, you might well be as- 
tonished. It is Jesus of Nazareth who 
has done this, the Jesus whom you 
forced Pilate to let you crucify. Pilate 
would have let Him go, wanted to do 
so, but you forced him by intimating 
that if he did, he would be a traitor to 
Rome. Your God, the God of Abraham 
and Isaac and Jacob, has thus owned 
Jesus as His Son and your Messiah, 
as you can see. You have been fight- 
ing God all these years. You denied 
Jesus, shutting your eyes to the mean- 
ing of His work and His teachings, and 
wickedly crucifying Him. But God is 
greater than you. He raised Him from 
the dead. You ask: How do we know 
this? We have seen Him; we have 
talked with Him. He has commis- 
sioned us to represent Him, and given 
us supreme courage. His name still 
has the power He had while He dwelt 
among us. He has given us the Holy 
Spirit with which He filled the ancient 
prophets. Our God is merciful. He 
offers you pardon for your sins, even 
the sin of crucifying Him. I know 
that you did not know any better; you 
did it thru ignorance, as did your rul- 
ers also. They were blinded by their 
prejudices and their self-interest. He 
is risen from the dead. He is in heav- 
en now. He died to save all men, not 
merely Jews but Gentiles also; but 
this offer of salvation is made to you 
first, because you are the children of 
the covenant. Therefore, repent and 
be baptized, that your may be 
blotted out, blotted out thru the blood 
of Him you crucified. This came in 
the order of Divine Providence. God 
has shown out of the mouth of all His 
prophets that Christ should suffer. 
That prophecy is fulfilled. Therefore, 
repent of your sins, that they may be 
blotted out, and the times of refresh- 
ing shall come thru the presence of 
the Lord. He has gone, but He will 
come again, as your prophets have 
predicted since the world began. You 
believe in Moses. Moses said, in speak- 
ing of Jesus: ‘A prophet shall the 
Lord God raise up unto you from 
among your brethren, like unto me; 
to him shall ye hearken in all things 
whatsoever he shall speak unto you.” 
But there is responsibility in hearing, 
for “It shall be, that every soul that 
shall not hearken to that prophet, shall 
be utterly destroyed from among the 
people.” Not only Moses, but Samuel 
has likewise spoken of these things. 
This offer is to you first, because you 
are the children of®the prophets and 
the children of the covenant which 
God made with Abraham: “And in 
thy seed shall all the families of the 
earth be blessed.” Mind you, “Unto 
you first God, having raised up His 
Servant, sent Him to bless you, in 
turning away every one of you from 
his iniquities.” 

The one point it was necessary to fix 
in the minds of the Jews was that 
Jesus of Nazareth, of whom they had 
talked so long, and whose life it was 
so difficult to understand, had in real- 
ity risen from the dead as He said He 
would; had ascended into heaven as 
He said He would; and endowed His 
followers with power to convert as He 
said He would; that He was in very 
deed the Savior of all men who would 
repent, even those who had crucified 
Him; and that if they were saved at 
all, it would be by faith in His name. 

And this lesson was for all time and 
all ages. This miracle was necessary 
in order to convince the Jews that 
His power was among them, even tho 
absent in bodily presence, and also to 
credit the apostles as His representa- 
tives. It is faith in His name now as 
then that saves and sanctifies. The 
faith that could save the murderers of 
Jesus will save us. What we need is 
to see clearly that Jesus of Nazareth 
is truly the Son of God, that He arose 
from the dead, and that He offers to 
all salvation on repentance and con- 
fession of His name. 
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SLEEP Y-TIME 
STORIES 


From the book “Old Mother West Wind,” 
by Thornton W. Burgess. 
Copyright 1912 by Little, Brown & Co. 
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Why Jerry Muskrat Builds His 
House in the Water 
Peter Rabbit and Chuck had 
gone down to the Smiling Pool for 4 call 
Muskrat. But 
Jerry was nowhere to be seen. They wait- 
but no Jerry Muskrat. 


Johnny 


on their old friend, Jerry 


ed and waited 

“Probably he is taking a nap in that 
big house of his,” Johnny Chuck, 
“and if he is, we'll have to sit here until 
he wakes up, or else go back home and 
visit him some other time 

“That's so,”"’ replied Peter. “I don't see 
what he has his house in the water for, 
anyway. If he had built it on land, like 
sensible people, we might be able to waken 
him. Funny place to build a house, I 
think.” 

Johnny Chuck scratched his head very 


said 


thoughtfully. ‘It does seem a funny 
place,”” he admitted “It certainly does 
seem a funny place But then, Jerry 


Muskrat is a funny fellow. You know how 
much of the time he stays in the water, 
That seems funny to me. I suppose there 
is a reason for it, and probably there is a 
reason for building his house where it is. 
I've found that there is a reason for most 
things Probably Jerry's great-great- 
grandfather built his house that way, and 
so Jerry does the same thing.” 


Peter Rabbit suddenly brightened up. 
“TI do believe you are right, Johnny Chuck 
—and if you are, there must be a story 


Grand- 
There 


about it, and if there is a story, 
father Frog will be sure to know it 


he is, over on his big, green lily-pad, and 
he looks as if he might be feeling very 
good-natured this morning. Let's go ask 


him why Jerry Muskrat builds his house 
in the water.” 

Grandfather Frog saw them coming, 
and he guessed right away that they were 
coming for a story He grinned to hime 
self and pretended to be asleep. 

“Good morning, Grandfather Frog,” said 
Johnny Chuck Grandfather Frog didn't 


answer. Johnny tried again, and still no 
reply 

“He’s asleep,’’ said Johnny, looking 
dreadfully disappointed ind I guess we 


had better not disturb him, for he might 
wake up cross, and of course we wouldn't 
get a story if he did.” 

Peter looked at Grandfather Frog very 
sharply. He wasn't so sure that that wag 
areal nap. It seemed to him that there 
was just the least little hint of a smile in 
the corners of Grandfather Frog’s big 
mouth “You sit here a minute,” he 
whispered in Johnny Chuck's ear. 

So Johnny Chuck sat down where he 


was, which was right where Grandfather 
Frog could see him by lifting one eyelid 
just the teeniest bit, and Peter hopped 


along the bank until he was right behind 
Grandfather Frog. Now just at that place 
on the bank was growing a _ toadstool. 
Peter looked over at Johnny Chuck and 
winked. Then he turned around, and with 
one of his long hind-feet he kicked the 
toadstool with all his might. Now toade 
stools, as you all know, are not very well 
fastened at the roots, and this one was 
no different from the rest. When Peter 
kicked it, it flew out into the air and 
landed with a great splash in the Smiling 
Pool, close beside the big, green lily-pad 
on which Grandfather Frog was sitting. 
Of course he didn’t see it coming, and of 
course it gave him a great start. 

“Chug-a-rum!"’ exclaimed Grandfather 
Frog, and dived head first into the water. 
A minute later Peters sharp eyes saw 
him peeping out from under a lily-pad to 
see what had frightened him so. 

“Ha, ha, ha!’’ shouted Peter, dancing 
about on the bank. ‘Ha, ha, ha! Grand- 
father Frog, afraid of a toadstool! Ha, 
ha, ha!” 

At first Grandfather Frog was angry, 
very angry indeed. But he is too old and 
too wise to lose his temper for long over 
a joke, especially when he has been fairly 
caught trying to play a joke himself. So 
presently he climbed back onto his big, 
green lily-pad, blinking his great, goggly 
eyes and looking just a wee bit foolish. 

“Chug-a-rum! I might have known that 
that was some of your work, Peter Rab- 
bit,” said he, “but I thought it surely was 
a stone thrown by Farmer Brown's boy. 
What do you mean by frightening an old 
fellow like me this way?” 

“Just trying to get even with you for 
trying to fool us into thinking that you 
were asleep when you were wide awake,” 
replied Peter. ‘Oh, Grandfather Frog, do 
tell us why it is that Jerry Muskrat builds 
his house in the water. Please do!” 

“T have a mind not to, just to get even 
with you,” said Grandfather Frog, set- 
tling himself comfortably, ‘“‘but I believe 
I will, to show you that there are some 
folks who can take a joke without lesing 
their temper.” 

(Concluded next week) 
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Boys’ Corner. 


This department is for beginners. We talk here 

















pow they eat their feed and grow. We want to study 
all these things and many more, and any time any- 
one wants to ask a question, or doesn’t understand, 
r wants to tell us something which he has noticed, 
ype he will write us. 


Silage for Beef Cattle 
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Twenty 
that silage was good only for dairy 
cows. Finally, along about 1903, the 
experiment stations began feeding one 
jot of steers an average daily ration of 
25 pounds of silage, 4 pounds of clover 
hav, 15 pounds of shelled corn and 3 
pounds of oil meal or cottonseed meal, 
in comparison with the old-fashioned 
ration of 18 pounds of shelled corn, 11 
pounds of,clover hay and 3 pounds of 
cottonseed meal or oil meal. They 
were surprised when they found that 
the silage steers gained just as fast 
or a little faster than the steers fed 
on the old-fashioned ration, and, best 
of all, they made cheaper gains. Each 
ton of silage seemed to have the abil- 
ity to take the place of 200 pounds of 


— corn and 600 pounds of clover 
ha The Indiana experiment station 
a i the first good work along this line. 
Year after year they found that silage 
paid big, and then the Missouri, IIli- 
nois, Iowa and Pennsylvania experi- 
ment stations repeated the Indiana ex- 
periments, and secured just the same 
results. About ten years ago, prac- 


tical farmers began to feed silage to 
their fattening steers, and since then 
there has been no question in the 
minds of progressive farmers that sil- 
age is decidedly worth while. 

About this time it began to occur to 
some of the experiment station people 
that if a little silage is a good thing, 
more might be better, and so they be- 
gan leaving the corn out of the ration 
almost altogether, feeding an average 
daily of about 50 pounds of silage, 2 
pounds of clover or alfalfa hay, and 3 
pounds of cottonseed meal or oil meal. 
Steers fed in this way do not get quite 
so fat as steers fed on the old-fash- 
ioned silage ration, with 15 pounds of 
corn daily, but they make much better 
gains than you would expect, and, best 
of all, the gains are cheaper than can 
be put on in any other way except on 
pasture. Steers fed a heavy silage 
ration will typically make a hundred 
pounds of gain out of a ton of silage, 
120 pounds of oil meal or cottonseed 
meal and 50 or 100 pounds of hay. The 
old-fashioned light silage ration re- 
quired for 100 pounds of gain about 
1.000 pounds of silage, 570 pounds of 


shelled corn, 140 pounds of oil meal 
or cottonseed meal, and 150 pounds of 
hay. Some years the heavy silage 


steers have sold almost as high as the 
light-fed silage steers getting curn, but 
ordinarily they seem to bring about 
$1.50 or $2 per hundred less. It is 
right that they should sell for less, for 
it has been found that steers fed a 
heavy silage ration for four months 
will ordinarily dress out around 57 
per cent, as compared with about 60 
per cent for steers fed the old-fash- 
ioned light silage ration, with 15 
pounds of corn daily. 

It is searcely worth while to have 
hogs follow steers which are getting a 
heavy silage ration. Stéers which get 
all their corn in the form of silage let 


years ago people thought | 





very little go thru into the droppings, | 


and in a number of experiments it has 
been found that hogs fqllowing such 
teers get practically no food value 
out of the manure. 

A few years ago the South Dakota 
experiment station carried the silage 
idea to the last step, and tried feeding 
their steers on silage alone, with abso- 
lutely no feed of any other kind. On 
silage alone, the steers made average 
daily gains of about two pounds, and 
they required for a hundred pounds of 
gain about a ton and a half of silage. 
Theoretically, a silage ration is too 
poor in protein to be balanced. Just 
the same, these cattle did remarkably 
well on silage alone. They will gain 
faster, however, and in the ordinary 
vear will make rather cheaper gains, 
if a little oil meal and clover or alfalfa 
hay are added to the ration. 

One of the finest uses of silage is to 
use it to rough stuff thru the winter. 
Dry cows which are to calve in the 
spring can be carried thru the winter 
very nicely on an average daily ration 
of 50 or 60 pounds of silage ané a 





pound of oil meal or cottonseed meal. 
Or, if clover or alfalfa hay is avail- 
able, an average daily ration of 40 
pounds of silage and 5 or 10 pounds of 
clover or alfalfa hay will do just as 
well. For calves, an excellent ration 
is 30 pounds of silage and 1.5 pounds 
of cottonseed meal or oil meal. Or 
clover or alfalfa hay may be substi- 
tuted for the oil meal, and fed at the 
average rate of 5 pounds daily in con- 
nection with 20 pounds of silage. 

Some farmers criticize silage be. 
cause it contains so much high-priced 
corn. For instance, a ton of ordinary 
silgae contains four or five bushels of 
corn. For fattening cattle or milk 
cows, this criticism is not well found- 
ed, but in the case of stuff which is 
being roughed thru the winter, it is 
worth while to think a while before 
feeding silage rich in corn. Certain 
manufacturers have devised machines 
for snapping off the ear corn and put- 
ting only the stalks into the silo. This 
stover silage which contains no corn 
kernels is a splendid cheap feed for 
stuff which is being roughed thru the 
winter. It is necessary to feed from 
one-third to one-half again as much 
of this kind of silage as ordinary sil- 
age, but even at that, it is possible to 
carry thin stuff thru the winter at just 
about one-third the feed expense that 
is incurred with ordinary silage. 

Corn is the one plant which we can 
grow better than anyone else in the 
world. And so far as putting the corn 
plant in shape to be best used by cat- 
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tle, silage stands out pre-eminently. 
Silage puts not only ears but also the 
stalks into the form where it can best 
be used by cattle. 


Oil Meal for the Baby Beef 
Contest 

An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“T am a boy 13 years old and have 
a grade black Angus calf entered in 
the baby beef contest. Would you 
advise feeding oil meal to this calf un- 
til grass comes? What would make a 
good growing ration? This calf is now 
eating oats, ear corn and mixed hay.” 

Most calves are exceedingly fond of 
good oil meal, and this boy can prob- 
ably make his calf gain considerably 
faster by adding at least one and a 
half pounds of oil meal to the average 
daily ration of his calf. To start with, 
an average daily ration of five or six 
pounds of corn, two or three pounds of 
oats, and one or two pounds of oil 
meal will do very nicely. The corn 
should be increased as the cCalf’s ap- 
petite increases, untii as much as 13 
or 14 pounds of corn are being fed 
daily. If expense does not count so 
very much in this contest, and this 
boy really wants to make his calf gain 
as rapidly as possible, we would sug- 
gest adding 214 or 3 pounds of oil 
meal to the average daily ration. Oil 
meal, unfortunately, is higher rela- 
tive to corn and oats this year than 
it usually is, and from a dollars and 








25 


cents aie it does not pay quite 
so well to feed it as is usually the case. 
Nevertheless, we are quite certain that 
it will pay this boy to feed his ealf at 
least one and a half pounds of oil meal 
daily. 
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Who Stole the Eggs? 
To the Boys’ Corner: 

George, Bill and a preacher were 
working on a building. As they were 
working, they saw a nest of eggs, and 
the preacher said: “If I were you, 
George, I would take those eggs.” 
George paid no attention to the preach- 


er’s joke, but at dinner time, Bill 
thought he would play a joke on 
George, and slipped the eggs into 


George’s empty dinner pail. That night 
George, on opening his dinner pail, was 
much surprised to find the eggs. How- 
ever, he was not going to let good eggs 
go to waste, and so he ate them for 
supper that night. 


The question is, who stole the eggs, 


the preacher who suggested it, Bil?, 
who put them in George’s dinner pail, 
or George, who ate the eggs? 

S. J. 


Wins Five-Acre Corn Contest—Clark A, 
Richards, county agent of Jennings coune 


ty. Indiana, reports that the highest yield 
of corn in the five-acre contest was ob- 
tained by Joe Bertram, who obtained a 
yield of 87.3 bushels per acre. This corn 
was planted 15 inches apart in the row, 
and the rows three feet four inches apart. 
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bh oer fincrs 4 
Easy te Operate The Worth of a Good Bull 
Built ta the Largest 
Setyiee Engine ys in “A good pure-bred dairy bull may be 
he Worl Se ing Direct. worth several thousand dollars just < S t 
Sicee ieee from the standpoint of the milk pro- sien epara or 
ways get delivery from WITTE, duction of his daughters,” says M. H 
and the best rig for the price, Keeney of the University of Missouri 


Write for latest catalog and utieee Gt Mander. “It depends 


on the man behind the cows. 
Save $15 to: $500 The following data from the first 


vaar’ wk ¢ he Webster ‘ountv 
On Engines 2 to 30 B-P. vea work of the We ter Count 


— ») Early in 1920 


There's no happier or better 









Cow Testing Association reveals some .° I ; 
ane furnish you a Stationary, Porta able, or very conclusive proof that the “‘bull — of starting the New Year 
| esate rae yt: is half the herd,” and that he should right than by making sure of 
improv IT e rerularl be so bred as to be the better half. 7 . | 
equipped with H. r Siaadard The following table gives the sum- a new DE LAV AL, if you are 

0S Magneto « ime Engine : : ‘eels — ° F 

SIRE es : ~no mary of Webster county records: either without a cream sepa. 
time limit—no excuse Tell me what you a : S f P 
want and when “yo yu want it. E ean ship rator or are using an inferior 





or half-worn-out machine that 
should be replaced. 


quicker than any other factory selling direct. 


WITTE ENGINE WORKS bal 


produced, 
{ 
































































Kansas City, Mo. —— h, Pa. po | 
1534 @akiand Ave. ¢ Empire Fu) So 42 | For three years now, thou- 
P Vi SS y, ae a3 ~ sands of those who wanted a 

9 |. Sm DE LAVAL have had to wait weeks for it and many have had 
is o Zod T . 

Zz = to buy a second grade —— The demand has simply 

First $244.51 rAIC | 

ceearaaih 9 159 52 exceeded the possible supply, though more DE LAVALS have _ || 

Chird 0 110.39 been made each year than ever before. || 

if ourt! 96 63 l 1 i 

~ ‘ =. . , o . . ss i] 

Fifth .... 2 48.51 More and better DE LAVALS will be made this year than || 
es __rwo cows in class 1, of cows pro- ever before—as many as available plant additions and skilled || 

: ducing over 450 pounds of butterfat, 1 1 ] : : 
show a profit averaging $224.56. Nine workman can produce—but the demand gives every indication || 

cows in class 2, of 3 producing be- of being even greater still. {| 

tween 350 and 45 ds of butterfi : Si 1} 

show a profit of $159.32. Of these Order your DE LAVAL now. Make sure of getting it. Let | 

- eleven high cows six are daughters of oes } ~ ‘ | 
ra to one bull. He was a pure-bred from it save half its cost by Spring. || 

ells why the Square Deal 1 high-producing dam Both of the . , | 
Bever slip and why our VD Rigi ee ange ego See the nearest De Laval local agent at once, or write the 
—— cows in class 1 which show the profit t De Laval office below f information desired | 

Square Meal Fence: ot 244.56. are daughters of this bull. neares e AvVai oO e el w ror any information cesired. j 

Thie long life fence is built for service I evid t that Ll bull can be j 

ive: ' < « | 

Ssetaeey iid ace i THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO. | 
es G sip cl : c a bull might cost a fev % ww e i] 
WEYSTONE STEEL & WIRE CO. will : c er rne ae : Se 

industrial St. _ gy ae do WE SEE & TROSRRAS, 165 Broadway 29 East Madison Street 61 Beale Street || 

- ee ee ee ae NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
pr of 1 six daughters with the ~ AAN DBD r 
| profit on the average cows and note 10,000 Branches and Local Agencies the World Ove 
are eae th I it ’ : < | 

Co-operative ownership thru bull ——_———_ - — — ————— — 

| clubs will solve the bull problem. By | by depending altogether on home- | 7F 








|} pooling their money, the bull club | grown corn and timothy Ly. 
members may secure bulls like the Our correspondent’s cow while 














} We've knocked the * ; } OU n »} .' { 
lof high cost of fence building. one t t ired the cows In Class _ they may ppear t ea i sn 
Send for our big free Catalog the kind who laughters } ke large ire rot \ ri is] - in} 
~ a 6 the Kind whose daugnt mi 1K a ire pi WUDIV SE OUSLY ng in 
and save 2 tod percent on our : . . . Cc 
 RusT-RESISTING profits at the milk pail Further- | and muscle-building material, and ARLOAD LOTS 
Stock-proof Fences—made of more, the actual cash outlay is little may take several ! f good feed- | 
PP cam ave hme ~ Hares (Regpmcen: nore than the club members formerly | ing to bring them back into condition. H WAY, ELK CREEK NEB 
drawnand heavily galvanized in ou . : ' 8 or one : a 
own Mill tae!mans’ long-lasting, Horse- ha tied up in a serubd In fact, the chances are that they will 4 








High, Bull-Strong, Pig-Tight fences are 





SOLD DIRECT FROM FACTORY TO FARM ee eS ees eome fresh again Sicnainanien 
We P: he Freight a mn e . . . resh again, 
rot. Don't fail te send for our big Free cataios.| Making Milk Out of Timothy Hay a cleeciideitetatlegs 
— —— —S 





| 
not produce very well until they have | 
| 








KITSELMAN BROS. Dept.288 Muncie, Ind. and Corn 





Iowa Dairymen te Meet at Ames | ina peneinins Ahh eu 


















































a—_ > an leen aa a A Minnesota correspondent writes: Wednesday and Thursday, February tanta? ih Aa OLN oun eta ¥a 
= Pen . a “Our cows are not milking well. With and -12th, will t pecial dairy ea fawevy AAR IY Vogal 
y , an «th, e Ss z air — =— 
a None of them bag before calving and “. eee : . Ss © Cents per Poet and up. —— a a. 40 
“Fence - >< rive scarcely anv milk before the third | days at Iowa State College during the designs. All steel. For Lawns, Churches and Ceme- 
nd o > day id then they gradually gain un Farmers’ Short Cour week H Se 
. ~ ay, al el ie gradually galt = rarmers shor ( ‘se reek, ere- Kok . " 
re : : - : ‘ ; 2 jomo Fence Machine Co. 437 North St., Kokemo, Ind. 
. < Direct Te; Fazm > til they are giving a gallon and a half tofore only one dav has been devoted - 
. » . . = SS — 
or two gallons less then they gave to the dairymen’s program, but this | er 
WE PAY FREIGHT ; In one milking last year. These cows has given insufficient time for both Di ke Glazed Tile Silos 
HIGHEST QUALITY—LOWEST PRICES )} are kept in a good warm barn and the breed associations’ meetings and ckey a 
PROMPT SERVICE—FACTORIES NEAR | have al: the timothy hay they can eat, | the program of the Iowa State Duair) | “‘The Fruit Jar of the Field 
a Bir 3 illustrated Catalog Fr | and get six ears of corn twice daily.” association. | A Special Discount for 
UNITED FENC E COMP. ANY Neither timothy hay nor corn are Meetings of the state Holstein, | Early (Orders 
SURALWATER. ieee abenen, 1A milk producing feeds. Both are very Guernsey, Jersey and Ayrshire breed- Send for catalog No. 4 
: ee poor in the bone and muscle-building | ers are scheduled to take place at 2 | saa W. S. Dickey Clay Mfg. Co. 
— - materials which are so characteristic | oclock Wednesday afternoon. Sepa- | Macomb, Ill. 
: = : : | f | ‘ansas City, Mo. ttanooga, Tenn. 
of milk. Corn contains only about one- | rate rooms in the agricultural hall K in Me Chats a 











half as much muscle-building material | will be provided for the followers of | 
as bran and about one-fourth as much | each breed and an effort launched to | Keep Dirt and Filth Out of the e Milk 


as oil meal Timothy hay contains strengthen the codperation of the | clipping the cow's flanks and udders every 
only about one-fourth as much muscle- breeders within the state. Representa- | m mnt , Then with a damp cloth wipe the parts 
| | | fT tn 3 1 ry. The { a4 > dirt 
You'll have fence to build or building material as clover or alfalfa tives of the national associations and | pos pepe? ge myrdag af hae a mrt ls int 
repair in the spring—plan it a ) _ ‘ fe and He milk is clean and wholesome as alls nko 
NOW. Get the facts about hay. clubs will be present and every breed- the pail. Clipping all over twice a year fs good fi 
‘ — > cat alane fairly —_ , | or _ sale } } ] Pee . the cows. A Stewart No. 1 Machine is best. It will 
Cows may get along fairly well on | er, large or small, should plan now to | ¢cup‘horses also. Machine all complete only $12.75 













a ration of timothy hay and corn for | attend his own breed association meet- | at your dealer’s or send #2 and pay balance 
sopy: e si Iv bv ‘aw y , ing on arrival. 
Don't set _posts—drive them—300 a several months simply by drawing on | ing. CHICAGO FLEXIBLE SHAFT CO... 
osts save two-thirds the time of fence build- the reserve supply of bone and muscle- A banquet for all dairymen will be | Dept. A 117, 12th St. and Central Ave., Chicago, Illinois. 
building material which they have in held Wednesday evening under the-« 
their bodies. However, a time comes | auspices of the State Dairy Associa- | Bank your “ONLY” and your 


when they rebel. 
First, our correspondent should try 
to buy enough alfalfa or clover hay 


; tha n we air 
send ae 7 : te ee .- ~ ag Winter Hog Watering 1s done. 
arm Wii € be specia eature on + your dealer’s or 
Thursday morning. Every dairyman lirect from factory $9. SO 
: ; THE ONLY HOG WATERER CO., Sioux City, lowa 


so that he can feed at ean six of in the state is interested in the col- 2 
seven pounds to his average cow daily. lege herd and the experimental work 
Second, he should plan on feeding | being carried on in breeding and feed- 

















At some such grain mixture as three } Ing for economical production. The 

nig fe Pa parts ground oats, two parts ground | principal program of the two days ses- 

aaah Geamesteesine corn, two parts bran, and one part ' sion will be held at 1:30 February 

oday m EREIGH ETA nBook.Com | Oi] meal. It may seem like it is 12th, in the agricultural assembly 

Sar gar lom factor sk tres. peamala” t@ | costin nsiderabie money to buy elo- | hall. This will be the annual mid 

mpie to te be » >0S iz considers e 1onel ‘ lV Clo- | all. his li a! a id- 
<iot SNOW PERCE & WIRE CO., Rept. 172 CLEVELARD, 0, ver hay, bran and oil meal. but in the | winter meeting of the Iowa State ; ALBERT MILLER & CO. 
ie te iene teen ene long run our correspondent should | Dairy Association. J. H. Cleverly, the 192 W. Clark St. Room 180, Chicago, Ill. 





MOLASS E Sister teres rcs produce 100 pounds of milk consider- | new president of the association, will 


, 1081 EAST 77TH STREET, CHicAGS, WL’ ably cheaper by using such feeds than ' preside. | 
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Veterinary | 


OBSTRUCTED TEATS. 
A Missouri subscriber writes: 


“Can you tell me what is the matter 
with my cow and give a remedy to cure 
her? This is her third calf and her front 
teats will not give the milk out only one 
or two streams and then something hard 
seems to fill in her teats for a time, then 
another stream or so. Her hind teats are 
all right and with her other two calves 
she was all right.” 

Wartlike growths or polypi obstruct the 
teats and will have to be removed by 








operation. In some instances they may 
be removed by introducing a cone shaped 


instrument having sharp edges which 
scrape off the growth. If the growths are 
high up in the udder the latter treatment 
is unsafe and the trained surgeon there- 
fore cuts thru the wall of the teat 
and removes the growth thru the in- 
cision. This is best done when the cow 
is dry, but if necessary may succeed when 
the cow is” giving milk. When the 
growths are just within the orifice of 
the teat they may be reamed out with 
a knife, or slit thru in four directions 
with a teat bistoury, or burned out with 
caustic. Only a trained veterinarian 
should give treatment of this sort. 





WORMS IN SHEEP. 

A Missouri subscriber writes 

“I would like to know if there is any 
stock tonic that will red sheep of stom- 
ach worms, tapeworms included. What 
is the nature of the tapeworm? Will it 
bother any other stock eating in the same 
pasture?” 

Worms of sheep also infest goats but 
not other farm animals. The new and 
popular remedy for such worms is a 1 per 
cent solution of bluestone (sulphate of 
copper). The dose is three-fourths ounce 
for a lamb, one ounce for a yearling, two 
for a two-year-old, and three and one-half 
ounces for an adult or large sheep. Starve 
the animal for twenty-four hours and also 
withhold water before administering the 
medicine and keep from water for at least 
six hours after dosing. Give the ted- 
icine very carefully and repeat the dose 
in ten days and again after a like in- 
terval, if seen to be necessary. Expe- 
rience will show how great a dose sheep 
of various ages should have. The deses 
mentioned here are minimum rather than 
maximum amounts. 





PRURITIS. 

An Iowa subscriber writes: 

*‘T would like to know about my hogs. 
They rub all the time; stop eating to rub. 
They did the same thing last spring. I 
have an oiler and spray their nest too. 
They have a good place to sleep, all con- 
crete house, well bedded with straw. 
Now, please tell me is it the feed or the 
hog? They do not seem to be scurvy, but 
they rub on everything and do not seem 
to do well when they rub all the time. 
i would like to know what it is. Have 
had it where I lived before. Would it be 
better to change the breed? The man 
that lived here before me had _ gvod 
luck.” 

Remove 
the bedding. 


the oiler and stop sprinkling 
You may be causing the 
irritation by using too much ‘‘dope.” 
Wash affected pigs and then mix in the 
slop for each of them one dram of gran- 
soda twice daily. 


ular hyposulphite of 

Make them take lots of exercise and 
allow free access to alfalfa or clover 
hay, slaked lime and wood ashes and 


wood charcoal. Keep the beds, pens and 
vards clean. If lice are causing the irri- 
tation, you should tub the pigs in a solu- 
tion of coal tar dip made according to 
directions given by the manufacturer and 
adding enough crude oil to coat the sur- 
face. 


PARTIAL PARALYSIS IN A MARE. 
An Iowa subscriber writes: 
*T have a _ three-year-old 

which has run out on 

summer. About two 
commenced to drag her 


black mare 
pasture all 
months ago she 
front foot as tho 


ornen 
grass 


lame in the shoulder. She kept this way 
for about three weeks, when she com- 
menced to be bothered with the hind 
foot on the same side. She would kind 


of reel behind as she walked. If you turn 
her sideways or attempt to back her 
she almost falls down. In fact, she 
seems partly paralyzed on that side. She 
has no temperature and appears well in 
other ways, and she eats good and is 
very fat I called a veterinarian about 
two weeks ago and he examined her and 
decided that she was partly paralyzed. 


He gave as the cause of her condition pin 
worms and has been doctoring her for 
them It seems to me that if she had 


worms enough to hurt her she would be 
poorer than she is; also I am told that 
the only way to get rid of pin worms 1s 
to inject thro the rectum. Some of my 
neighbors say she acts like a horse which 
has been hurt by the effects of lightning. 
I have been doctoring her about ten days 
for pin worms as the doctor prescribed 
and she does not seem to get any better. 
I would like to have you give your idea 





of the case and whether worms would be 
apt to cause such trouble.” 

Pin worms inhabit the rectum and cause 
irritation, often indicated by tail rubbing 
and stamping or kicking in the stable at 
night. They do not cause partial paraly- 
sis or symptoms such as you describe. 
The veterinarian probably means blood 
worms (schlerostoma equinum), rather 
than pin worms. They are thin red worms, 
blunt or chopped off at one end and 
pointed at the other end like little shin- 
gle nails. As they are blood suckers they 


cause great weakness which often ends 
in death. Partial paralysis might pos- 
sibly result from the ravages of such 


worms, but more probably has resulted 
from lightning shock, or is being caused 
by pressure upon the brain or spinal cord. 
Without making a personal examination 
we can not be sure what is the matter, 
but on general principles we should ad- 
vise giving one dram of iodide of pot- 
ash in drinking water night and morn- 
ing for five consecutive days. Also give 
increasing doses of fluid extract of nux 
vomica, starting with twenty drops twice 
daily. Go back to this dose and repeat 
if any alarming symptom is caused. 





WARTS. 

A Minnesota subscriber writes 

“TI have a coming two-year-old heifer 
that has her neck covered with warts. 
There are some as large as quart fruit 
jars, and they seem to be getting worse 
right along. Is there any way you can 
tell me to remove them?” 

Twist off the large warts and stop 
the bleeding by applying a hot iron, if 
that proves necessary. Next day rub 
pine tar into the bases of the old warts 
and-on all masses of small warts that 
can not be twisted off. on tightly 
with a fine cord also will cause warts to 


drop off in time. Free application of fresh 
axle grease once or twice daily, or sim- 
ilar use of oil, also will remove warts, 


and we have had good success from a 
saturated solution of bicarbonate of soda 
(baking soda) for warts in the muzzle or 
teats. Repeat the application of tar at 
interval of six or seven days. 


BULL-NOSE, 

An Towa subscriber writes 

“Will you please tell me what is the 
matter with my hogs? Their noses turn 
up and they seem to choke when they 
eat. They run around and rub their 
noses in the dirt and they do not do any 
good at all. Is there any cure for them? 
Iam going to move the first of March and 
I do not know if I should move any of 
them.” 

We fear that the pigs are afflicted with 
bull-nose, also called snuffles, and if so 
the disease is incurable. It is caused by 
the filth germ bacillus necrophorus and 
causes distortion of the bones of the 
snout and difficulty in breathing as the 
air passages become lessened in calibre, 
In the worst cases the bones of the legs 





also are affected, as rickets is a come. 
mon complication of the disease. If a 
graduate veterinarian corroborates this 


opinion, affected should be de- 
stroyed and you should start over again 
with new, sound stock when you go to the 
new farm. 


pigs 


SWINE PLAGUE, 

An Iowa subscriber writes: 
“T have nineteen stock hogs, 
about 140 pounds, which I was 


averaging 
feeding 







all the corn they would clean up twice 
daily, and watering from a water foun- 
tain. They received a slop each after- 


noon of seven quarts of shorts and half a 
uart of tankage, scalding the shorts and 
cooling with cold water. All of these hogs 
ate heartily December 3d, but on the 4th 
one did not eat, and on the 5th six more 
refused to eat or leave their beds. On 
the 6th the whole bunch was sick, with 
hacking coughs followed by vomiting and 
weakness in the hind-quarters. On the 
ith, five or six ate a little corn. On the 
8th, I called a a veterinarian, who pro- 
nounced it swine plague, or ‘flu,’ and we 
vaccinated the whole herd. I have four 
registered sows, which I had bred. On 
the ist, 3d, 4th and ith “se sows had 
temperatures of 102 6, Which con- 
tinued until the Stl the boar re- 
fused to eat on the h. should like to 
know what effect this disease will have on 
the offspring. I should have told you that 
my registered sows were in a yard some 
distance from the stock hogs, and did not 
show any signs of sickness at the time of 
breeding.” 

The graduate veterinarian who vacci- 
nated our correspondent’s hogs should 
bese be able to advise relative to the ques- 
tions submitted. He no doubt made a 
post-mortem examination, if one of the 
hogs died; otherwise, it might be difficult 
to determine with certainty that swine 
plague (hemorrhagic septicemia) and not 
acute indigestion was present. Cases have 
been reported of ptomaine poisoning that 
have shown symptoms similar to those 
described, and tankage in slop was ac- 
counted the cause. It always is safest 
to feed tankage dry from a self-feeder. 
Sows sick from swine plague will be 
likely to abort, or have dead or weakly 
pigs. If it is certain that swine plague 
was present, and it probably was, as the 
veterinarian so decided, he may consider 
it best to vaccinate the entire herd. 
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Cured While Working Hard 


“C.0. Brown, 340 Emerson Place, Youngs- 
town, O., writes: ‘I used Save-The-Horse 
fora splint ; ; shewas so dead lame Veterinary 
said stop work and blister. Instead sent for 
Save-The-Horse. Never let her up. She was 
worked right through and no one ever seen 
her take a lame step.’”’ 


SAVE-The -HORSE. 


ede Mark Registe 


has a record of curing when all hope is given up ex- 
tending over 25 years. Guaranteed by signed contract to 
cure Ringbone, Thoropin, SPAVIN or Shoulde?, Knee, 
Ankle, Hoof or Tendon Disease, or your money refunded. 
Be prepared! Write today for FREE Save-The-Horse 
BOOK, telling how to discover and treat any lameness; 
copies of Guarantee and expert veterinary advice—ALL 
REE. Always keep a bottle on hand. 


TROY CHEMICAL CO. 
308 State Street, Binghamton, N. Y. 


Druggists everywhere sell Save -T he-Horse_with signed 
Guarantee, or we will send it direct by Parcel Post Prepaid 



















DON’T CUT OUT jis \\ 
A Shoe Boil, Capped Wat 
Hock or Bursitis “Sy yp 


AB 2 


10) =1=j)n 15 

TPADE MARK REG JS. PAT OFF 
will reduce them and leave no blemishes. 
Stops lameness promptly. Does not blis- 
ter or remove the hair, and horse can be 


worked. $2.50 abottle delivered. Book6 RB free. 


ABSORBINE, JR., for mankind, the antiseptle 
Uniment for Boils, Bruises, Sores, Swellings, Varicose Veins. 
Allays Painand Inflammation, Price $1,25 a botile at druge 
gists of delivered. Will tell you more if you write. 


W.F. YOUNG, INC., 89 Temple St., Springfield, Mass. 








Auto and Tractor Mechanic 
Earn $100 to $400 a Month 
Young man, are you 
mechanically inclined? 
Come tothe Sweeney 
School. Learn to be 
an expert. I teach 

with tools not books. 
Do the work yourself, 
that’s the secret of the 


SWEENEY SYSTEM 


of practical training by which 6,000 “* 
soldiers were trainec for U.S Gov- ®@ 
ernment and over 20,000 eo 

mechanics. Learn in a few weeks; no previous 
experience necessary, 


FRE Write today for illustrated free catalog 
. showing hundreds of pictures men 
working in new Million Dollar Frade School, 


LEARN A TRADE 



























SCHO: AvuT SR ACTORAVIATION 
46 pe BLOG. KANSAS CiTY,moO. 





















Por Less 
my, You Can 
_ Afford to Build 













= THE BETTER WAY 


“ALTA ADJUSTABLE FEED BOX 


Made ot GE NUINE white pine, IN FIVE SIZES. Capecity, 
64 bush Separate sections for hanc dling tank 











. grain or all kir nae at f feed Send today 
for particulars and special FALL Pr 


PETER JENSEN BOX 2 ALTA, IOWA 


Bog Spavin=sy 










Cure the lameness without scarring 
the horse 


Fleming’ s Spavin Liquid 
$2.08 a bottle (war tax pald)—special rem- 
edy te or “alleoft blemishes” — Spavin, Thor- 
gushpin, Splint, Curb, Capped Hock, ete. 
asy omae, C oat alittle requir ed and mone 
back fit Write for FLEMING'S FRE 
ves T-POCKET VETERINARY ADVISER. 


FLEMING BROS., Chemists 
211 Union Stock Yards, Chicago, Illinois 










Please mention this paper when writing. 
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country every year, 


thing you buy. 


trial size box of Bickmore’s Gall Cure, if you send us 1l0c to cover the cost of postage and packing. 
This book contains 64 pages 
especially for farmers. 


FREE 


s for pen or pencil. 


FARM 


ACCOUNT BOOK 


Guard Your Profits 


Use this account book and put your farm on a true 
Know just what you are making and 
Locate the wastes and leaks 
Enlarge your profits without doing 
a stroke of extra work, by keeping your accounts so you 


businesslike basis. 
where you are making it. 
and stop them up. 


know just where you stand at all times, 


Helps Figure Income Tax measnre land: corn 


This fine book will help you hay in 


Helps figure income tax. 


figure your income tax by keeping a record of all incomes 


and expenditures. 


BICKMORE’S GALL CURE 


Bickmore’s 
any wounds on horses or cattle. 
works—no lost time. 


stitute. 


now before you forget. 





Box 201 


Family Liniment. 


Where Does Your 
Money Go 


Let us send you free a copy of Bickmore’s 
Farm Account Book, tens of thousands of 
which are in use by farmers 
Know how much you have 


for corn, wheat, oats, hay, cattle, pigs and every other farm product. Know how much you have paid 
out for seeds, implements, tools, building materials, labor, stock, insurance, taxes and every other 
We will gladly send you this book free with our compliments, 


Designed 





Gall Cure is the standard remedy for bruises, cuts, rope burns or 7 
Cures collar and saddle galls while the hors 

n c Fine for chapped teats on cows. 
other skin diseases. Note the work-horse trade-mark. 

i At your dealer’s or direct from ; 
us. Send the coupon or letter enclosing 

10¢c. to cover postage and pac ‘king, and 7 
we will send you Bickmore’s a 
Account Book and Triel Size box .@ 


of Bickmore’s Gali Cure. Write 


The Bickmore Co. 


Be Sone AND WORK TE HORSE: Old Town, Me. aX 2) 


GET BICKMORE’S HORSE LINIMENT for your ceeniui FOR YOUR OWN 
USE always keep handy Bickmore’s XYZ Skin Ointment and Bickmore’s XYZ 
They’re all GUARANTEED. Ask your dealer today. 
























































throughout the 
taken in 


together with a 





Special Features 


The book shows you how to keep 
crop costs by lots; labor charges 
against crops; crop rotation rec 
ords. Contains also a table to 
keep accurate record of your 
breeding dates, etc. Alsoa Work 
man’s Time Sheet and Wage Table 
—saves a world of bother. Also 
pages for Inventory; table of 
of standard weights of all e 
farm products. Also di 2 
rections as to how to 





different 7 
style stacks, .# 
etc., etc. 





_ Bickmore Co. 
Box 201 
Oid Town, Me. 
close 10¢ for postage and 
oF ase send me your 


_Farm: Account 300k and Trial 
ize box of Bickmore’s Gal] Cure: 


Heals mange and f# i € 
Accept no sub- ? 
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Missouri Winter Wheat Acreage | 


Missouri farmers reduced their war- 
time wl t acreage 1,720,000 acres, or 40 
per cent from that of ording to 
E. A. Logar f Unit Stat Bureau 
of Crop Est tes, 1 Jewell Mayes, of 
the st board of 4 ilture In 1918, 
Missouri seeded 4,3 ) ’ of w t 


and but 2,580,000 this fall, which is but 
60 per cent of last 
Missouri farmers faced a severe drouth | 


late in the sum which prevented the 
preparation of wheat land; also the im- 
mense acreage of the year taxed thresh- | 
ing equipment, so much so that wheat is | 
still in the shock in Sullivan county, and 
is just being finished in various other 
countic When the drouth broke late in | 
September, excs ive rains were so con- 
tinuous as to prevent even the seeding 
of a good deal of the wheat that faremrs | 
had expected to sow The reduction of | 
acreage runs from 20 to 60 per cent, vary- 
ing with the_sections Many farmers h 
sown wheat during the war that were not 
in the habit, and are now anxious to re- 
turn to their former ropping systen 
and intend to increase tl 1 ge f 
hav and corn ft the comir year Lab 
difficulties and some little d iti 

tion with prices also had tl flue 

Even with all this, Missouri | Lround 
normal pre-war reage Tl ) 

conditi« es t bly 

that of 1915, 1916 and 1917 Wheat 

in the nortl If l 

southert ectior It 

and e ha onl ippeared above 
ground Mucl 

growth Hlessia 1 mor eV 

than 

in about one-third of the ties. Se 

ing contir 1 fully as late if not 


than last vear 


Meat Production in Kansas 


neat-maki tuation 


A report on the 
in Kansas, issued 
@gericulture, says 

“Meat-making has had a severe back- 
set in Kansas t | 
that mar farmers are curtailing opera- | 
tions \ canvass by the state board o 
agriculture in the latter part of November 
of the : l t : 
that sto has } sold off so extensive- 
ly that thers ? fewer catt ind 
hogs < ne } \ t 
March ist last Bee cattle are 
12 per cent only about 76 per cent of 
the usual number of cattle will be grain 
Tatten 
cl 
counties, m« 1 the famous 
grass t 
per cent of t tate’s be 
Showing is co ‘ h under that r the | 
stat: ] } 
opera i fw lost 


. ») 4 





catt 

thar 

catti 

$1. 

the 

to 1 RX 
the 

ten 








tion to t shipped into t 
marketed ‘a pare from i} 
that a greater nun r were sh ed 
either to ‘ n or elsewhere, 
Were si ped 

“Not a single county of any 
able importance n beef rep 
anywhere near a normal number of cattle 
to be era fattened, altho six or seven 


than 
maki re 


consider- | 

















HE camel’s hump is his feed storage plant. 





What the Camel’s 
Hump Means to 
Stockraisers 


When feed is abundant 


he eats heavily, and his peculiar organism stores the surplus fat in the 
hump to be drawn upon in his journeys across fodderless and waterless 


wastes. 


The hump is a wonderful and essential means of equalizing and 


adapting the supply of nutriment to the needs of the camel 


The Cold Storage Plant is the 
Camel’s Hump of Civilized Life 


Cold storage plants guarantee a con- 
stant andstablemarket forthe producer 
—they alsoinsureand equalize the daily 
supply to meet the consumers’ need. 


The Arteries of Cold Storage 


But the feed stores in the camel’s hump 
would be useless without an un- 
obstructed system of circulation to 
spread the nourishment to every part 
of his body as the need demands. 


So Armour and Company’s great cold storage 
plants would be worthless to the public without 


From the standpoint of self-interest, Armour and Company's 
efforts are, and always have been, devoted to the eniarging 
and bettering of livestock markets for producers 
Their success in this enterprise has been and 
will continue to be assured by the free, unhampered opera- 


to consumers. 


tion and development of refrigerator cars. 


We shall be glad to send you, without charge, our booklets a TS 


on better livestock. 


ARMOUR 4: COMPANY 


CHICAGO 





counties the northwestern part of the 
State, where the corn crop 
fairly well. have from 2°to 7 per cent more | hav 

stock on their farms now than on March fewer 
Ist The state's ittle population March 
Ist last was 


average for the ten vears ending 


turned out derably 


fat } 


the 


1, 1918 very optimi 


“Data gathered concerni 
ductior ndicate that -t 





nest is adly demora ed While the Kan- decrease 


sas hog raisers did patriotically 
to the country’s ill for more por! a 
combination of poor corn crop 
prices for feed 
entail such heavy Osst that toda 
Swine industry in K is is per at \ 
its lo t ebb s e ear 2 \t -_ 
an\ | f } hona 
Mar t 1 t } } me | 
porte F 

1882 

t 

i 





eV 

fro: 
tw 

sho 
ce! 
stat 
ber « . I IN S* farms rf \ is | 


1,038,875, which shows that n’ombe 


TS oOvUl- 


t 





) 


1e 


oes 


Kansas hog r 


tie 


} 


that th 


busi! 


rt 
bout the immediate fu- 
= 


ted, and suggests that pork 


: | 
! tha usual may be ex- | have been contributing 
pected from Kansas during the comir 4 “The result yf 
1,000 more than the winter. 


March That 


would indicat 
ingly 1utioUus in 
ture, and that 


marked oO’ 


sers are n¢ 
, 


7 


ess L 0 ndaicated 


rrespondents report a | toWard expansion of the 


Meeker, w wo 
resentir ’ sional cor ttee on 
»f j 


whicli is 





Living Expenses Increasing—Dr. Royal a 


held t 


a constant unobstructed means for the daily dis- 
tribution of fresh meats and other food products 
to every part of the country as they are needed. 


This means of distribution is provided by the 
Armour Refrigerator Cars running out on every 
railroad to established markets, requiring many 
years of work to build up. 


Unhampered distribution is necessary to insure 
the producer a year-round market for all livestock. 


Our refrigerator cars cannot be obstructed or 
separated from the system of production and 


distribution without disaster to livestock pro- 
and to the 


ducers, to the packing industry 
consuming public. 











plus service 










ealractor of 








Mak 





Use it for farm work. Pullford catalog 
shows how to make a practical tractor 


out of Ford and other cars, 
Write for Catalog 


Pullford Co., Boxssc Quincy, Ili. 





























| ACME HAY AND MILL FEED CO. 


HAY AND FEED 


ees at 
red fot 301-303 Pearl St., 





Gao 





st 


owest prices—Ask 
rice If ; 
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Make ace Money 


gal inquirtes of general interest will be answered 














i is column free of charge to subscribers. If an 
swer by mail is desired a fee of $1.00 will bec ‘barged. 
s fee should always accompany inquiries Of a in High-Priced Crops 
Stump land is too expensive for any 


ely personal nature which are not of interest to 


1 A 
o:ners. The full name and address must be signed farmer to own. Clear yourland witha 
i 
" 


) HHERCULES 


All-Steel Triple Power 
Stump Puller 
Write for catalog and special 


all inquiries, but will not be published. Write 
gal inquiries on a separate sheet of paper. 














PARTNERSHIP LIABILITIES— 








introductory price, 38-year 
WIFE’S RESPONSIBILITY. guarantec—30days' freetrial. 
An Iowa subscriber writes: pp Hercules Bie. Co. 
‘A and B entered into partnership and 
failed, taking advantage of the bank- Centerville, lowa 
ruptey law. A year and a half after dis- : 
charge a claim is made against A and : Save yourself the nasty winter job of chopping i ice 





s wife ha furnishings purchase gh oe A from your hog troughs. Give your hogs water at 
wile Roman intenest In @ olaty-aore fats, Fr summer temperature and save 25% of your feed. J} || THE REMSEN HOG FEEDER 
which is not to be sold until a minor in- The + ncn weight na hogs put on will’ soon Gave from FACTORY TO HOG LOT 
rested therein is of age. The collector you t. e price you pay ior an 
tates that he will obtain judgment, which 


, 
§ 

will be a lien upon the wife’s interest in 

this real estate. The wife had no in- 
terest whatever in the partnership busi- | 
ness. Can her property be levied upon | 


to satisfy this claim?” Made with corrugated, galvanized outer a a for greater strength and 











If notice was given to this particular durability. Water tank lifts out readily and drinking trough i is inside 
ereditor of the bankruptcy proceedings . % deal d: 
: : : ¥ casing. “Hogs cannot get their feet in an Ideal trough todamageit, or foul 
d suit were brought on the claim ] 
against A it would only be necessary to the water. ‘The powerful oil burning lamp fits 
plead the discharge in bankruptcy and ae — —— - inside be ws waterer, 
the fact of notice in order to prevent , very unit 0} eat 1b produces circulates around 
judgment being taken against A himself. the water tank. Send today for [{terature and direct prices. 


The wife, having no interest whatever 4 The Idealanswers your winter hog watering problem. THE REMSEN PLANING MILL 
in the business, could not be held respon- . 4 See your Ideal dealer. Let him show you this better Remsen, Office L. lowa 

sible for the debt, any more than an en- waterer, Our book gives actual pictures and particu- 
: Pages. git SURES. lars of Ideal waterers and_other Ideal equipment. oe 


bre stranger, “Hut if action is brought | \ Viesl®¥ Wotional Manufactu THE LITTLE TWISTER 
againat her and hef husband it would be } Cim’y Wational Manufacturing Co sired . 
® elt Power Transmitter 


the proper defense. This could only be ; = 
done thru an attorney, and it would be | “gam! 106 &. B. Sth St., Des Moines, he For Ford ene Songs Cars 
The most ce 


well to consult one immediately when no- 
tice of the action is served on the parties. 























AUTOMOBILE LICENSE QUESTION. RE’ 
An Iowa subscriber writes: When riting to advertisers, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. FRANK R. WEISGERBER, Dept.27, SALINA, KAS. 


“Will an automobile license purchased 
lowa be good in any other state? If 
* 
xe-Opiil 


not, what should a person do who expects 

t move out of the state on or before 

March 1, 1920? Must he take out a li- 

cense in this state for the two months, 
and then take out another license in the 

All over the country farmers have built and are building 

their fences with these sturdy axe-split cedar posts in 

preference to all others, simply because no others do so 

much for so little. Get better service yet by asking 

your dealer for 


Lifetime Red Cedar 
Fence Posts 


not take out a license for the months of 

January d February?” 
Automobiles can not le ly be oper- 

“Lifetime” Posts are axe-split. Now axe-split means a vertical grain exposure to 

weather and strain—similar, in fact, to the vertical grain cedar shakes that made 

the old homestead roof the best roof in the world. 




































ed in Iowa unless a lice has been 
taken out before January Ist, or in case 
ot automobiles bought later in the year 
‘ . 
ir 





Y nmedi ately after their purcl 
out a license in Iowa does not giv 
ihe car owner the right to operate 
ear in another state of which he has be- 
come a resident Unless there 1s very 
urgent need for the automobile during 
the months of January and February, it 
would seem the economical thing not to 
take out a license in Iowa. Take out a 
license in the other state some time be- 
fore moving, and this license will permit 
the owner of the car to operate it en route 
to the other state when he moves. 





PERMANENT FIXTURES. 

An Iowa subscriber writes: 

“4 sold his farm to B, settlement to be 
made March 1, 1920. Contract does not 
mention a lighting system, which A has 
on the farm, nor the shrubs and plants. 
Can A lawfully remove these?” 

The shrubs are real estate, and would 
pass with the farm, unless the right to 
remove them is specifically set forth in 
the contract. 

The lighting system question is not so 
easily disposed of. It would depend on 
whether or not the system is regarded as 

fixture, and that is largely a question 
of intention, to be determined by the con- 
ditions under which it was placed there 
and what may have been said and done 
by the owner with reference thereto. If 
it is a necessary part of the farm business 
it would be considered a fixture, just as 
the windmill would be considered a fix- 
ture. Without knowing all of the circum- 
stances and conditions, it is impossible to 
make any definite statement. 


Nine out of ten farmers, when asked for an opinion, reply similarly to this letter 
from Mr. Geertz, of Alexandria, Neb.: 
“I think that Western Red Cedar Posts are the best for fencing material. 
My father and I are farming together on 200 acres. He has had quite a 
bit of experience. We have about 40 acres of land fenced with Western 
Red Cedar Posts, 30 of farm land and 10 of pasture. Some of the pasture 
posts have been in eight years with never a give or re-setting. 
Finke estern Red Cedar Posts are the best money-saver that a farmer can 
nav 


Ask your lumber dealer for “Lifetime” trade-marked Posts. If he cannot supply 
you promptly, write us for name of nearest dealer who has them in stock. Fill in 
the coupon below and we'll send you “Pointers on Posts.” This book contains val- 
uable information and tests on all kinds of posts. Mail the coupon or write today. 


LIFETIME POST ASSOCIATION 


World’s largest manufacturers of 
Axe-split Western Red Cedar Fence Posts 


702 Peyton Building Spokane, Washington 









Freight Movement—The report of the 
regional director of the Railroad Admin- 
istration for the northwest region for the 
month of November indicates that during 
that month, in 1919, the number of cars 
loaded with grain and grain products was 
10,000 less than the number loaded during 
November in 1918. About 2,200 fewer cars 
of live stock were loaded. There was an 
increase of 2,000 cars of corn, a decrease 
of almost 3,000 cars of oats, a decrease of 


Te 
This is the “Lifetime” trade-mark— 
it means inspected posts from first- class 
cedar. Look for it on the end of 
every genuine “Lifetime” post. 








$,537 cars of wheat The effectiveness of 

the coal strike is shown in a most graphic 

way In the month of November, 1918, | Reve). 
12,051 cars of bituminous and lignite coal 

were loaded at the mines _in Illinois; in for the name 
November, 1919, but one car. In Iowa, in CFE Tine 
November, 1918, 5,281 cars of coal were 

loaded at the mines, while in November, on 
1919, but 75 cars were loaded. In Montana, 

in November, 1918, 5,283 cars were loaded 

at the mines, while in November, 1919, 432 

were loaded There was an _ increase 


however, in North Dakota, the number of 
cars loaded in November, 1918, being 
1,492, and in November, 1919, 1,925, 
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NOTE 


Chain Drive Tractors 


make good on all jobs 


This Gray Tractor demonstrates the greater 
power and utility of a tractor using chain drive. 


It handles a disk, a three bottom plow, a set 
of harrows and a culti-packer—with utmost 
ease and efficiency. 


Diamond Chain- Drive plays a vital part in 
tractor performance—provides an efficient, re- 
liable drive that gives continuous good service 
under hardest use. 


It has great strength and fiexibility—able to 
stand hard shocks and jolts. Friction is re- 
duced to a minimum—full power is delivered 
to wheels. 
~—a chain broken by an accident can be quickly 
mended. No waiting for expensive new parts. 


The tractor you buy should be equipped with 
Diamond Chain-Drive, because of its successful 
service record, 


Diamend Chain & Mfg. Co. 


Makers of High-Grade Chains Since 1890 


(4a) 
44 
/ 
“Uy 
rrty 


WATLACES 


Repair costs are remarkably small 


Write us for interesting booklet, 
“The Final Drive For Tractors.”” 


Indianapolis, U. S. A. 





























You can clean it with a 


Spade or Wood Paddle 
The Stewart Stock Waterer 


Safe—Clean—Sanitary 
FOR HOGS, SHEEP AND CALVES 


Raise lid, 
spade or wood 
ready for use— 
clothes. 

Equipped with the Stewart Rubber Cushion 
Fleat Valve and Float—no parts to wear, rust, 
break or adjust. Guaranteed not to over- 
flow orleak. The only waterer of its kind 
with these exclusive features, complete with 
fittings to attach to barrel, stock tank or 
water system. 

Use iton your farm 30 days If not satis- 
factors in every way return it to us, and 
purchase price and carrying charges will be 
refunded. 

$10.00 Delivered to Your Station 
Mail Us Your Check Today 


The Stewart Co., Cherokee, lowa 


clean out drinking space with 
paddle Lower lid and it’s 
no dirty hands—no soiled 

















At a Cost of 1<c Per Cord ! 
vend Today for Bee ial Offer and Low 
direct Price on the TPAW wa +e One Man 
jaw, TT, AW, made and sold direct from 


}~~ jpn Saws Logs Saws 


Get our offer, 


Ay. nes ‘er on 


Factory to user. Greatest labor saver and 
log at the rate of a foot a minute. 
work 


to log or cut to cut as an: 


money-maker ever invented. Sa’ 


tenmen. Aseasil Ae 
wheelbarrow 

4-Cycle Frost Proof Engine — pu!! 
over 3 H-P- Bepper cosied. Sait 


lating 
y 4 start in rs 
weather. w , Governor re- 





Cuts down trees 
level with the 
ground. 





“engine, ra runs pumps, “feed mills 


other machinery. Pulley furnished. 
useey Cash or Easy Payments— 
30 Days Trial § Shipped Girect from 


aiting— 
Let the OTTAWA. a sand pay 
10 YEAR 
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The Light of Western Stars | 


A ROMANCE i| 


By 


ZANE 


GREY 











VO Ha ) 
r » 
] roa ! 3 Cajor 1 Ss! l 
weatern % e is accosted by a 
. . ] \‘ ¥ =] 









to the | of ] ? Kingsk 

( Al Hi Che xt day 

é nds | Stewa fo 

Hammor s to M 

ace } the s the mt 

Greaser, beats the i ff when 
disrespectt y of Miss Hamm ond, 

hits the trail for the Mexican bor 

M tnesses a round-up, and 

for the rst time Don Carlos, the swarthy, 
treach Mexican who owns a ranch 
nearby. Stewart sends Madeline his horse 





—named 
Stillwell’s 


xr her, Majesty. Madeline buys 
ranch, as well as that of Don 
Carlos, and plans to make an ideal west- 
ern home, with Stillwell for her manager. 


CHAPTER 7—HER MAJESTY’S 





RANCHO. 
Five months brought all that Stillwell 
had dreamed of, and so many more 
changes and improvements and innova- 


gic touch had 


tions that it was as if a ma; 
Madeline and 


transformed the old ranch. 
Alfred and Florence had talked over a 
fitting name, and had decided on one 
chosen by Madeline. But this instance 
was the only one in the course of develop- 
ments in which Madeline’s wishes were 
not complied with. The cowboys named 
the new ranch, ‘“‘Her Majesty’s Rancho.” 
Stillwell said the names cowboys bestowed 


were felicitous, and as unchangeable as 
the everlasting hills; Florence went over 
to the enemy; and Alfred laughing at 


Madeline's protest, declared the cowboys 
had elected her queen of the ranges, and 
that there was no help for it So the 
name stood, ‘‘Her Majesty's Rancho 

The April sun shone down upon a slow- 
rising green knoll that nestled in the lea 
of the foothills, and seemed to center 
bright rays upon the long ranch-house, 
which gleamed snow-white from the level 
summit. The grounds around the house 
bore no semblance to eastern lawns 
parks; there had been no landscape-g 
dening; Stillwell had just brought water 
and grass and flowers and plants to the 


or 


ar- 





knoll-top, and there had left them, as it 
were, to follow nature. His idea may have 
been crude, but the result was be: Luti ful. 
Under that hot sun ar id baln air, with 
cool water daily soaking into th e rich soil, 
a@ green covering sprang into life 


everywhere upon it, as if by magic 
colored flowers rose in the swee 


t 
wild-flowers lavender daisies 
] 





bluebells, white four-petaled 
eastern mayflowers, and golde 


deep sunset gold, color of the 

bloomed in happy confusion California 
roses, crimson as blood, nodded heavy 
heads and trembled with the weight of 
bees. Low down in bare places, isolated, 


zed 


blossoms of 





open to the full power of the sun 
the vermilion and magenta 
cactus plants. 
Green slopes led all the way down to 
where new adobe barns and sheds had 
been erected, and wide corrals stretched 
high-barred fences down to the great 
squares of alfalfa gently inclining to the 
gray of the valley. The bottom of a 
dammed-up hollow shone brightly with its 


slowly increasing acreage of water, upon 
which thousands of migratory wild fowl 
whirred and splashed and squawked, as if 


reluctant to leave this cool, wet surprise 
so new in the long desert journey to the 
northland. Quarters for the cowboys— 
comfortable, roomy adobe houses that not 
even the lamest cowboy dared designate 
as cramp bunks—stood in a row upon a 
long bench of ground above the lake. And 
down to the edge of the valley the cluster 
of Mexican habitations and the littk 
church showed the touch of the same re- 
newing hand. 

All that had been left of the old 
ish house, which had been Stillwell’ 


Span 





s home 











for so long, was the bare, massive struc- 
ture, and some of this had been cut away 
for new doors and windows. Every mod- 
ern convenience, even to hot i cold 
running water and acetylene ght, had 
been installed; and the whole interior 
painted and carpentered a 

The ideal sought had not 

but comfort Every door into the 
looked out upon dark, rich grass and 
sweet-faced flowers, and every window 


looked down the 
Madeline's roo 


green slopes. 


1s occupied the 





west end 











of the building and comprised four 
number, all opening out upon the 

porch There was a small room for her 
maid, another which she used as an of- 
fice, then he ping apartment, and, 
lastly, the great t chamber which she 
had liked so well upon first sig) 1d 
which now, simply yet beauti r 


fav rite books 
to love 


at home. In 


nished and containing her 
and pictures, she had come 
had never loved any room 


as she 





| 












g, tk t. balmy 
curtains the open window 
the drowsy, sultry quiet seen 
to creep in for the siesta that was char 
é tic of the country; in the afternoor 
the westering sun peeped under the porc] 
roof and painted the walls with gold hars 


that slowly changed to red. 
Madeline Hammond cherished a fancy 
that the transformation she had wrought 


in th e old Spanish house and in the people 
whom had surrounded herself 
that transformation had been, 
was as nothing compared to the ons 
wrought in herself. She had found an 
object in life. She was b she worked 
with her hands as well as her mind, yet 
she seemed to have more time to read and 
think and study and idle and dream than 
ever before. She had seen her brother 
thru his difficulties, on the road to all the 
success and prosperity that he cared for. 
Madeline had been a conscientious student 
of ranching and an apt pupil of Stillwell. 
The old cattleman, in his simplicity, gave 
her the place in his heart that was meant 
for the daughter he had never had. His 
pride in her, Madeline thought, was be- 
yond reason or belief or words to tell 
Under his guidance, gometimes accom- 
panied by Alfred and Florence, Madeline 
had ridden the ranges and had studied the 
life and work of the cowboys. She had 
camped on the open range, slept under the 
blinking stars, ridden forty miles a day in 
the face of dust and wind. She had taken 
two wonderful trips down into the desert 
—one trip to Chiricahua, and from there 
across the waste of sand and rock and 
alkali and cactus to the Mexican border- 
line; and the other thru the Aravaipa val- 
ley, with its deep, red-walled canyons and 
wild fastnesses. 

This breaking-in, this training into 
western ways, tho she had been a so- 
called outdoor girl, had reqiured great ef- 
fort and severe pain; but the education, 
now past its primary grades, had become 
a labor of love. She had perfect health, 
abounding spirits. She was so active that 
had to train herself into taking the 
mid-day siesta, a custom of the country, 
and imperative during the hot summer 
months. Sometimes she looked in her mir- 
ror and laughed with sheer joy at the 
sight of the lithe, audacious, brown-faced, 
flashing-eyed creature reflected there. It 
was not so much joy in her beauty as 
sheer joy of life. Eastern critics had been 
wont to call her beautiful in those days 
when she had been pale and slender and 
proud and cold. She laughed If they 
could only see her now! From the tip of 
her golden head to her feet she was alive, 
pulsating, on fire. 

Sometimes she thought of her parents, 


she 





rreat 





as 


usy, 


she 


sister, friends, of how they had persist- 
ently refused to believe she would stay 
in the west. They were always asking 


her to come home. And when she wrote, 
which was dutifully often, the last thing 
under the sun that she was likely to men- 
tion was the change in her. She wrote 
that she would return to her old home 
sometime, of course, for a visit; and let- 
ters such as this brought returns that 
amused Madeline, sometimes saddened 
her. She meant to go back east for a 
while, and after that once or twice every 
year. But the initiative was a difficult 
step from which she shrank. Once home, 
she would have to make explanations, and 
these would not be understood. Her fath- 
er’s business had been such that he could 
not leave it for the time required for a 
western trip, or else, according to his let- 
ter, he would have come for her. Mrs. 
Hammond could not have been driven to 
eross the Hudson river; her un-American 
idea of the wilderness westward was that 
Indians still chased buffalo on the out- 
skirts of Chicago. Madeline’s sister Helen 
had long been eager to come, as much 
from curiosity, Madeline thought, as from 
sisterly regard. And at length Madeline 
concluded that the proof of her breaking 
permanent ties might better be seen by 
visiting relatives and friends before she 
went back east With that in mind, she 
invited Helen to visit her during the sum- 





mer, and bring as many friends as she 
liked. 

No slight task indeed was it to oversee 
the any business details of Her Majes- 








ty’s Rancho, and to keep a record of 

Madeline found the course of busi- 
training upon which her father had 
insisted to be invaluable to her now. It 
helped her to assimilate and arrange the 
practical details of cattle-raising as put 
forth by the blunt Stillwell. She split up 
the great stock of cattle into different 
herds, and when any of these were out 
running upon the open range she had them 
closely watched Part of the time each 
herd was kept in an enclosed range, féd 
and watered, and carefully handled by a 
big force of cowboys. She employed three 
cowboy scouts whose sole duty was to ride 
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the ranges searching for stray, sick, or 
crippled cattle or motherless calves, and 
to bring these in to be treated and nursed. 
There were two cowboys whose business 
was to master a pack of Russian stag- 
hounds and hunt down the _ coyotes, 
wolves and lions that preyed upon the 
herds. The better and tamer milk cows 
were separated from the ranging herds 
and kept in a pasture adjoining the dairy. 
All branding was done in corrals, and 
calves were weaned from mother-cows at 
the proper time to benefit both. The old 
method of branding and classing, that had 
so shocked Madeline, had been abandoned, 
and one had been inaugurated whereby 
cattle and cowboys and horses were 
spared brutality and injury. 

Madeline established an extensive vege- 
table farm, and she planted orchards. The 
climate was superior to that of California, 
and, with abundant water, trees and 
plants and gardens flourished and bloomed 
in a way wonderful to behold. It was 
with ever-increasing pleasure that Made- 
line walked thru acres of ground once 
bare, now green and bright and fragrant. 
There were poultry yards and pig pens 
and marshy quarters for ducks and geese. 
Here in the farming section of the ranch 
Madeline found employment for the little 
colony of Mexicans. Their lives had been 
as hard and barren as the dry valley 
where they had lived. But as the valley 
had been transformed by the soft, rich 
touch of water, so their lives had been 
transformed by help and sympathy and 
work. The children were wretched no 
more, and many that had been blind could 
now see, and Madeline had become to 
them a new and blessed virgin. 

Madeline looked abroad over these lands 
and likened the change in them and those 
who lived by them to the change in her 
heart. It may have been fancy, but the 
sun seemed to be brighter, the sky bluer, 
the wind sweeter. Certain it was that 
the deep green of grass and garden was 
not fancy, nor the white and pink of blos- 
som, nor the blaze and perfume of flower, 
nor the sheen of lake and the fluttering of 
new-born leaves. Where there had been 
monotonous gray there was now vivid and 
changing color. Formerly there had been 
silence both day and night; now during 
the sunny hours there was music. The 
whistle of prancing stallions pealed in 
from the grassy ridges. Innumerable birds 
had come, and, like the northward-jour- 
neying ducks, they had tarried to stay. 
The song of meadow-lark and blackbird 
and robin, familiar to Madeline from 
childhood, mingled with the new and 
strange heart-throbbing song of mocking- 
bird and the piercing blast of the desert 
eagle and the melancholy moan of the 
turtie-dove. 

One April morning, Madeline sat in her 
office wrestling with a prob'em. She had 
problems to solve every day. The major- 
ity of these were concerned with the man- 
agement of twenty-seven incomprehens- 
fble cowboys. This particular problem in- 
volved Ambrose Mills, who had eloped 
with her French maid, Christine. 

Stillwell faced Madeline with a smile 
almost as huge as his bulk. 

“Wal, Miss Majesty, we ketched them; 
but not before Padre Marcos had married 
them. All thet speedin’ in the automo- 
bile was jest a-scarin’ of me to death fer 
nothin’. I tell you, Link Stevens is crazy 
about runnin’ thet car. Link never hed 
no sense even with a hoss. He ain't 
afraid of the devil hisself. If my hair 
hedn’t been white, it’d be white now. No 
more rides in thet thing fer me! Wal, we 
ketched Ambrose an’ the girl too late. 
But we fetched them back, an’ they're 
out there now, spoonin’, sure oblivious to 
their shameless conduct.” 

“Stillwell, what shall I say to Ambrose? 
How shall I punish him? He has done 
wrong to deceive me. I never was so 
surprised in my life. Christine did not 
seem to care any more for Ambrose than 
for any of the other cowboys. What does 
my authority amount to? I must do some- 
thing. Stillwell, you must help me.” 

Whenever Madeline fell into a quandary 
she had to call upon the old cattleman. 
No man ever held a position with greater 
pride than Stillwell, but he had been put 
to tests that steeped him in humility. Here 
he scratched his head in great perplexity. 

‘“Dog-gone the luck! Whats’ this elopin’ 
bizness to do with cattle-raisin’? I don’t 
know nothin’ but cattle. Miss Majesty, 
it’s amazin’ strange what these cowboys 
hev come to. I never seen no cowboys 
like these we've got hyar now. I don’t 
know them any more. They dress swell 
an’ read books, an’ some of them hev 
actooly stopped cussin’ an’ drinkin’. I 
ain’t sayin’ all this is against them. Why, 
now they’re jest the finest bunch of cow- 
punchers I ever seen or dreamed of. But 
managin’ them now is beyond me. When 
cowboys begin to play thet game gol-lof, 
an’ run off with French maids, I reckon 
Bill Stillwell has got to resign.” 

“Stillwell! Oh, you will not leave me? 
What in the world would I do?” exclaimed 
Madeline, in great anxiety. 

“Wal, I sure won't leave you, Miss 
Majesty. No, I never’ll do that. I'l) run 
the cattle bizness fer you an’ see after 
the hosses an’ other stock. But I’ve got 
to hev a foreman who can handle this 
amazin’ strange bunch of cowboys.” 

“You've tried half a dozen foremen. 





Try more until you find the man who 
meets your requirements,’’ said Madeline. 
“Never mind that now. Tell me how to 
impress Ambrose—to make him an ex- 
ample, so to speak. I must have another 
maid. And I do not want a new one 
carried off in this summary manner.” 

“Wal, if you fetch pretty maids out 
hyar, you can’t expect nothin’ else. Why, 
thet black-eyed little French girl, with 
her white skin an’ pretty airs an’ smiles 
an’ shrugs, she had the cowboys crazy. 
It’ll be wuss with the next one.” 

“Oh, dear,” sighed Madeline. 

“An’ as fer impressin’ Ambrose, I reck- 
on I can tell you how to do thet. Jest 
give it to him good an’ say you’re goin’ to 
fire him. That'll fix Ambrose, an’ mebbe 
scare the other boys fer a spell.” 

“Very well, Stillwell. Bring Ambrose in 
to see me, and tell Christine to wait in 
my room.” 

It was a handsome, debonair, bright- 
eyed cowboy that came tramping into 
Madeline’s presence. His accustomed 
shyness and awkwardness had disap- 
peared in an excited manner. He was a 
happy boy. He looked straight into Mar- 
eline’s face as if he expected her to wish 
him joy. And Madeline actually found 
that expression trembling to her lips. She 
held it back until she could be severe. 
But Madeline feared she would fail of 
much severity. Something warm and 
sweet, like a fragrance, had entered the 
room with Ambrose. 

“Ambrose, what have you done?” she 
asked. 

“Miss Hammond, I’ve been and gone 
and got married,” replied Ambrose, his 
words tumbling over one another. His 
eyes snapped, and there was a kind of 
glow upon his clean-shaven brown cheek. 
“T’'ve stole a march on the other boys. 
There was Frank Slade pushin’ me close, 
and I was havin’ some runnin’ to keep 
Jim Bell back in my dust. Even old man 
Nels made eyes at Christine! So I wasn’t 
goin’ to take any chances. I just packed 
her off to El Cajon and married her.” 

“Oh, so I heard,”’ said Madeline, slowly, 
as she watched him. ‘‘Ambrose, do you 
love her?” 

He reddened under her clear gaze, 
dropped his head, and fumbled with his 
new sombrero, and there was a catch in 
his breath. Madeline saw his powerful 
brown hand tremble. It affected her 
strangely that:this stalwart cowboy, who 
could rope and throw and tie a wild steer 
in less than one minute, should tremble 
at a mere question. Suddenly he raised 
his head, and at the beautiful blaze of his 
eyes Madeline turned her own away. 

“Yes, Miss Hammond, I love her,” he 
said. ‘I think I love her in the way you’re 
askin’ about. I know the first time I saw 
her I thought how wonderful it’d be to 
have a girl like that for my wife. It’s all 
been so strange—her comin’ an’ how she 
made me feel. Sure I never knew many 

s. and I haven't seen any girls at all 
for years. But when she came! A girl 
makes a wonderful difference in a man’s 
feelin’s and thoughts. I*guess I never 
had any before. Leastways, none like I 
have now. My—it—well, I guess I have a 
little understandin’ now of Padre Marcos’ 
blessin’.”’ 

‘“‘Ambrose, have you nothing to say to 
me?” asked Madeline. 

“I’m sure sorry I didn’t have time to 
tell you. But I was in some hurry.” 

“What did you intend to do? Where 
were you going when Stillwell found 
you?” 

“We'd just been married. I hadn’t 
thought of anything after that. Suppose 
I'd have rustled back to my job. I'll sure 
have to work now and save my money.” 

“Oh, well, Ambrose, I am glad you 
realize your responsibilities. Do you earn 
enough—is your pay sufficient to keep a 
wife?” 

“Sure it is! Why, Miss Hammond, I 
never before earned half the salary I’m 
gettin’ now. It’s some fine to work for 
you. I’m goin’ to fire the boys out of my 
bunk-house and fix it up for Christine and 
me. Say, won’t they be jealous?” 

“Ambrose, I—I congratualte you. I 
wish you joy,” saff® Madeline. ‘“I—I shall 
make Christine a little wedding present. I 
want to talk to her for a few moments, 
You may go now.” 

It would have been impossible for Mad- 
eline to say one severe word to that happy 
cowboy. She experienced difficulty in 
hiding her own happiness at the turn of 
events. Curiosity and interest mingled 
with her pleasure when she called to 
Christine. 

“Mrs. Ambrose Mills, please come in.” 

No sound came from the other room. 

“TI should like very much to see the 
bride,”” went on Madeline. 

Still there was no stir or reply. 

“Christine!” called Madeline. 

Then it was as if a little whirlwind of 
flying feet and entreating hands and be- 
seeching eyes blew in upon Madeline. 
Christine was small, graceful, plump, with 
very white skin and very dark hair. She 
had been Madeline’s favorite maid for 
years, and there was sincere affection be- 
tween the two. Whatever had been the 
blissful ignorance of Ambrose, it was 
manifestly certain that Christine knew 
how she had transgressed. Her fear and 
remorse and appeal for forgiveness were 
poured out in an incoherent storm. Plain 
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—a Different Tractor 


and there’s a ‘‘reason why’’ for 
every difference from the others 









Burns Kerosene at All Loads 


The 25-50 pulls 6 or 7 bottoms 
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to know about the Townsend Tractor 
in an advertisement. But we havea book- 
let that tells you just why every difference 
from the others makes’the Townsend better, 
It will help you to decide just what the 
tractor you want must be. 


THE TOWNSEND DOES ALL THE WORK 
YOU WANT A TRACTOR TO DO 
—DRAWBAR OR BELT 


Send for the Booklet Today 


Townsend Mfg. Co., Dep.c Janesville, Wis, 















































































































The Ideal Outfit for Farm Use 


Light running, non-clogging and durable. Grinds fast and uniformly. 
Easily and quickly adjusted for fine or coarse work. Extra heavy sheet 









iron hopper. Entire machine made of iron and steel. No keys or pins 1 


to break. Bottom of hopper constructed so crushed material can flow 
freely to the grinding burrs. Extra long, well babbitted bearings and 
end thrust ball bearings. 


Self-Sharpening, Adjustable, Wear-Resisting Burrs 
Burrs are silent running, self-sharpening, and easily changed. They 
are made of special wear-resisting alloy steel and provided with take up 
for wear. Other features include direct auger force feed and automatic spring re- 
lease to prevent damage to burrs from a substances. Hudson Grinders are 
made in two styles and in sizes to grind 3 bu 

machine fully guaranteed 


HUDSON MFG. CO., Dept. 106 Minneapolis, 
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This mill is strongly constructed, and takes less 
power than any other mill of its capacity. The 
athe-centered burrs insure fine, even grinding. 

e new feed regulator gives perfect regulation 
on ear corn as well as small grain. The burrs 
may be changed in three minutes. 
This feature is worth the price of 
pj the mill toa good many. 


= Try it 20 days FREE 
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We pay highest cash prices for 
walnut logs delivered at rail- 
roads or standing, if in large 
quantities. Write today for 
prices and sizes of logs wanted. 


DES MOINES SAWMILL CO. (Inc.) 


DES MOINES, OWA 
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trated Seed and Plant Book. 
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into comfortable wearing apparel than in any 
the hides of animals you lose or kill during the 
which gives information in regard to making 
It is yours for the asking. Send for it TODAY. 
36 South First Street, MARSHALLTOWN, IOWA 
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| touched Jim’s hand he 








over. Then he'll crow over his bunkie, 
Frank Slade, an’ then Frank’ll get lonely 
to know all about this wonderful bread- 
machine. Cowboys are amazin’ strange 
critters, Miss Majesty. An’ now thet 
you’ve begun with them this way, you'll 
hev to keep it up. I will say I never seen 
such a bunch to work. You've sure put 
heart in them.” 
“Indeed, Stillwell, I 
that,’ replied Madeline. 
pleased to teach them all. 


am glad to hear 
“And I shall be 
But may I not 


have them all up here at once—at least 
those off duty?” 

“Wal, I reckon you can’t onless you 
want to hev them scrappin’,”’ rejoined 


Stillwell, dryly. ‘“‘What you've got on your 
hands now, Miss Majesty, is to let ’em 
come one by one, an’ make each cowboy 
think you're takin’ more especial pleasure 
in showin’ him than the feller who came 
before him. Then mebbe we can go on 
with cattle-raisin’.”’ 

Madeline protested, 
inexorably to what he said was wisdom. 
Several times Madeline had gone against 
his advice, to her utter discomfiture and 
rout. She dared not risk it again, and 
resigned herself gracefuly and with sub- 
dued merriment to her task. Jim Bell was 
ushered into the great, light, spotless 
kitchen, where presently Madeline ap- 
peared, to put on an apron and roll up 
her sleeves. She explained the use of the 
several pieces of aluminum that made up 
the bread-mixer and fastened the bucket 
to the table shelf. Jim’s life might have 
depended upon this lesson, judging from 
his absorbed manner and his desire to 
have things explained over and over, es- 
pecially the turning of the crank. When 
Madeline had to take Jim’s hand three 
times to show him the simple mechanism 
and then he did not understand, she began 
to have faint misgivings as to his absolute 
sincerity. She guessed that as long as she 
never would under- 

Then as she began to measure out 
and milk and lard and salt and 
she saw with despair that Jim was 
not looking at the ingredients, was not 
paying the slightest attention to them, 
His eyes were covertly upon her. 

“Jim, I am not sure about you,” said 
Madeline, severely. ‘‘How can you learn 
to make bread if you do not watch me 
mix it?” 

“IT am a-watchin’ 
innocently. 

Finally Madeline sent the cowboy on his 
way rejoicing, with the bread-mixer under 
his arm. Next morning, true to Stillwell’s 
prophecy, Frank Slade, Jim’s bunk-mate, 
presented himself cheerfully to Madeline 
and unbosomed himself of a long-deferred 
and persistent desire to relieve his over- 


and Stillwell held 


stand. 
flour 
yeast, 


you,”” replied Jim, 


worked comrade of some of the house- 
keeping in their bunk. 
“Miss Hammond,” said Frank, ‘Jim’s 


orful kind wantin’ to do it all hisself. But 
he ain't very bright, an’ I didn’t believe 
him. You see, I’m from Missouri, an’ 
you'll hev to show me.” 

For a whole week Madeline held clinics 
where she expounded the scientific meth- 
od of modern bread-making. She got a 
good deal of enjoyment out of her lec- 
tures. What boys these great hulking 
fellows wer@! She saw thru their simple 
ruses. Some of them were grave as dea 
cons; others wore expressions important 
enough to have fitted the faces of states- 
men signing government treaties. These 
cowboys were children; they needed to be 
governed; but in order to be governed 
they had to be humored. <A more light- 
hearted, fun-loving crowd of boys could 
not have been found. And they were 
grown men. Stillwell explained th: the 


in the difference 
Twenty-seven cowb 


exuberance of spirits lay 
in their fortunes. 





in relays of nine, worked eight hours 

day. That had never been heard of pees 
fore in the west Stillwell declared that 
cowboys from all points of the compass 


would head their horses toward Her Maj- 
esty’s Rancho. 
(Continued next week) 


Grain Farming Lease—Professor W. F. 
Handchin, of the Illinois Agricultural Col- 
leeg, at Urbana, has drawn up an excel- 
lent form of grain farming Yease. Supplies 
of this lease have been printed, and this 
form can be obtained of Professor Hand- 
chin at the nominal price of 5 cents each. 





Agricultural Teaching in the Army—C. 
Waldron, dean of agriculture in the 
North Dakota Agricultural College, has 
been selected by the United States war 
department as director of agricultural ed- 
ucation for the new United States army. 
He will have to secure and organize ag- 
ricultural faculties, and secure teaching 
material as live stock and _ laboratory 
equipment for the different camps. The 
men enlist in the army for three years 
and during this time are given courses 
in educational work which they select. 
The courses will include agriculture, en- 
gineering, auto and tractor engineering, 
ete. The North Dakota Agricultural Col- 
lege feels the loss of Dean Waldron (he 
has leave of absence for a year), but 
feels elated that it had the man whom the 
war department considered the best man 
in the United States to organize agri- 
cultural instruction for a larger body 
of men than are taking agriculture in all 
the agricultural colleges put together, 
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Mink 


Prices for them. 
mink and you wil] be more than 
satisfied, 
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We want mink and we 
are paying enormous 
Ship us your 





“Muskrat 


We will pay you the highest prices on the market 
for your muskrat if youship immediately. Delays 
are dangerous; don’t wait — ship todayl 
Funsten grading and Funsten prices ase 
sure you largest returns. Every skin 
in your shipment will be given the 
best care and attention. 








. Your muskrat today!) 
"Prices are sky high,’ 
We need a million 













We want SKUNK, RAC+- 
SQON, OPOSSUM, CIVET 

OLF, ete... Your 
i check goes back by 
return mail, 


\Ask any banker and he will tell you that we are the largest fur 
house in the world. BETTER GRADING— BETTER PRICES, 


TO ..3e28E" St. Louis; Mo. 








Send us your hides (horse, cow or steer) and 


we will make for you these garments 
35 to 


of 
which 


robes-mittens) at a saving 
cost, by our Special Process, 


(coats- 
759% on 
is a secret 


and is not used by any other firm, 


soft, strong 
water and 


Our tanning is light, 
highest degree, wind, 


and to the 
moth-proof, 


Our aim is to make each and every shipper 


A SATISFIED CUSTOMER. 


Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money 
Refunded. 

NOTICE: With your first or- 
der of q hide, which we tan and 
manufacture into a coat, robe, we 
will present you with a pair of 
our large gauntlet Fur Mittens. 


Highest 
and Furs. 

Write today: for Free Samples, 
tags, Price list and ship to 


Prices paid for Hides 


IN CITY FUR COAT & 
FIFTH ST.S.E. MINNEA 












over 






Hides, Pelts and Tallow than you can get sell- 
ing at home. We charge No Commission. Check 


for 100% value sent at once. 
our latest price list and partic 


HUNTERS’ AND TRAPPERS’ GUIDE 
$10,000. Book, 450 pages, leather bound, 
illustrating all Fur Animals. 


Mink. Pries 8205 
: i ice $2, 
HIDES TANNED INTO a2 ‘ customers, 
ROBES, $2.50 to$7.50 ercrela Te 
shou in t 
ate oo -— 4 son hands of every tra 
and Wolf Poison also De- — zee Sor tue 
coy of us. We are the Don’t sell a 7a 
largest Hide pnd Fur skin until ou getear 
House in the N. W: rite 2 


25 years. 


ANDERSCH BROTHERS 
Dept. 


A N D E RS C H have this book, which 
aa % <* gy Dy 
B He '@) Ss 7 worth more. et. Rey 
today for FRE f f. 


MINNEAPOLIS. MINN. 


PAYS 
~ 10% TO 50% 
"MORE , FOR 





















Write today for 
of our 


Tells all about 
Trappers’ Sec- 
rets, Decoys, 
Traps, Game 


Every farmer should 


your copy 

















your ho. or cow hide and it 
— you less than a cloth overcoat oF 


That’s the least you save 
Save ° ai band overcoat, usual- 
Send today fo our "book which fliua- 
trates coats and rol we make 
hides, With it we will send sami 












azote a “TANNING COMPAN OMPANY 


212 S. irst St, Des Moines. I lowa 
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OWNIE TANNING ¢ 
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LARSON’S GRAND CHAMPION 


Pathfinder’s Likeness Sale 


Of all the great sons of the Mighty Pathfinder, Path- 
finder’s Likeness is the only one that ever pulled down 




















the coveted prize of a purple ribbon at a “real”? show. 











COME T0 


Logan, lowa 








It’stheimmense 
size of 


January - a J Pathfinder’s 


a a is . . 
find 50 head of oS Hy fe : Likeness 
immuned big Sp oo a5 a. a 
type Duroc sows - ee ; 
and gilts in offer, s . : es slean ee . together with his 
and nearly all es Seis oe : Ce es oS Sige pater ee a Weg wonderful rug- 


bred to Fs = Sh © See ae Ss hel gedness of make- 


Pathfinder’s 
Likeness 


up that continues 
to attract the best 
breeders. 














The open gilts of Pathfinder’s Likeness in our fall sale were strong takers. 


f 
It was the general remark of breeders present that for splendid, big type sym- 
metry they surpassed the get of any boar they had ever seen. A half dozen of 
his gilts sell in this sale. 


Among the pronounced attractions are two early spring gilts by the world’s 
grand champion boar GREAT ORION. They are from different dams,and both 
sensational. They have extreme scale and are very rangy. We are keeping a 
boar of same litter, as one to use on daughters of Pathfinder’s Likeness. Moats 
ojJ Logan are using a litter mate to the other. One of the offering is by the 1919 
rrand champion Great Orion Sensation. 

Hixcept his six daughters, the entire offering will be bred to PATHFINDER’S 
LIKENESS. It includes a fine array of sows—daughters of KING THE COL... 
Great Wonder I Am, Mammoth Sensation, Top Sensation and Giant's Pathfinder. 

it's the PATHFINDER blood that has furnished the seale, together with the 
wonderful constitutional power that has made possible the marked strides of 
big type Duroc success. Ii’s the best of this blood we offer you—the blood of the 
only grand champion the family has produced. 


You will be interested in our catalog. Address for same, 





Ollie S$. Larson, Logan, lowa 











Holmes Cantine, Wallaces’ Farmer Representative. Send all buying ord: to him in our care, if unable to attend the sale. 
Me 


Chis sale precedes the G. 6b. McAndrews sale at Vail, lowa, the evening of January 16th. 
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HOGS. FEEDS. light vealers selling at $15 and upward, 


—_— - - —— —— There was a fair inquiry for stockers and 
: > | , feeders at firm prices, not many being 
| . > oe a 
: = | @ offered, and prices ave raged higher, sales 
1 
| @e 

















Buyers of these cattle were mainly from 
the country around Chicago, including Il- 
linois, Indiana and Ohio, with a few 


being made at 36.25 to $12.50, but not 
much trading took place above $11.50. 

General Price Outlook 
OUR METHOD—To judge the price of 


Kansas City 
Des Moines.* 


Chicago. 
Milwaukee 


] 
.— City. 


iChicago. 


Omahe. 
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any product, we must know normal rela- | Heavy (250 lbs. up)— me Bran— Bert a ‘ Michigan buyers, and some _ shipments 
tionships. For the ten Januarys from Rae }13.28/13.50/ 13.38 Last week ../44.75) 40.75/42.75/45.00 were made to Pennsylvania and Virginia. 
1910 to 1919, corn averaged 86 cents. It is Week before ......... 13.38]13.88/13.58 Week before. /45.00) 41.00)42.75 45.00. The Friday cattle market was firm, with’ 
now $1.46 or 171 per cent of the ten-year | Medium (200-250 Ibs.)— | Shorts— | AW \ the best steers on sale taken at $17.75 
average. Hogs averaged during these Saar }13.38 13.50/13.48 Last week ../46.75 45.00 44.25 53.00 Ho ao “ee s vn - rae . ies “Pe te notary last 
ten Januarys $9.74. They are now $13.50, Week before ......... 13.52/13.93/13.63 Week before./46.50' 45.00)44.25'53.00 rag icetagi ir ne deorilbugeorss wake . 
or 140 per cent of the ten-year average. Light (150-200 Ibs. )— | | j Hominy feed— | | ne week, due to too large SupEse Monday 
In like manner we work out other prod- Bee WE ac usmewadae 13.25'13.48/13.28 Last week ../63.00 55.00 receipts of 56,477 being followed by close 
ucts week by week. In this way we can Week before . 13.35/13.78/13.50 Week before. |62 00)... 55.00 to 82,000 the following day and by around 
determine which products are relatively | Light lights (130- 150 Ibs.) | | | Oil meal (o. p.)| ‘ 20,090 on Wednesday. The best strength- 
high in price and which are relatively low. Sf ee 12.88 13.20'12.88 Last week . -/8 4.00 82.50 ening factor in the market was the con- 
Week before ......... }12.93)13.50/13.03 Week before. |84.00... 82.50 tinued large demand for the better class 
! ; ee See ie — ager } of hogs to ship to eastern packing points, 
eevee See See S POM, Last week ...--.-..... 113.08)12.95/12.63 Last week ..|81.50 | ie RS ConpeCion Selene Fee 
173 per cent of the ten-year average, Week before ......... 13.18/13.30/12.63 Week before. |81 50 a og eee 
Rough packing sows (200 | | Tankage— from Chicago on Tuesday. The hogs 
sean sctee ont culters — back 18 ibs. up)— | | | Last week .. _.-.4100.00 marketed were mostly superior in quality, 
points, to 136 per cent, while stockers Se ee }12.88/12.28/12.38 Week before.|..... 100.00 with but a small proportion of heavy lots, 
and feeders also gained 3 points, to 139 Pi hah hangar Beco nea 13.00 12.75/12.25 ee | edad | | although average weights have been in- 
per cent of the ten-year average. Last w cok <n | 12.75} Week before |....:| 69.50 | = an ae "9 aman oak gy vith the 
= > ese ieee lal antadary ‘ives © a —————_ was he narrowes ye seen, with e 
HOGS—Heavy hogs fell 4 points, to 140 | spoon Sieg Oe ee ao an cone pan. Des Moines in ton lots; | bulk of the sales at a range of 25 cents 
per cent. a Ere 111.93/...../11.93 | ~ per 100 pounds and saies of heavy and 
Week before ......... }11.38].....]12.00 light butchers at the same prices, while 
SHEEP—Lambs picked up 11 points, to ae Jali acai Th ; arkets sales were made of light bacon hogs of 
173 per cent. SHEEP. € Chicago M from 160 to 190 pounds at nearly the same 
GRAIN—Cash corn fell 9 points, to 171 | Lambs (84 Ibs. down) | | Chicago, December 29, 1919.—Business | figures as butcher hogs. Pigs were mar- 
— / : . ‘ medium to prime— | | of all kinds was affected by the Christmas keted sparingly, and the heavier lots sold 
per cent, while cash oats gained 1 point, ae 16.75 17.00/16.50 ‘ much nearer the prices paid for matured 
to 172 per cent. Wheat held steady Week before .........|15.63/15.88/15.75 | holiday, and trade was much slower than | hogs than heretofore. Recent Chicago re- 
a Lambs, culls and common ee ; ordinarily. The grain markets showed | ceipts of hogs averaged 227 pounds in 
around 176 per cent. Last week ............ 14.00/13.63/12.63 Rg osetia . ; Ci Sale the Gamelan on ie th: 
FARM PRODUCTS—Cash Week before 13.00/12.75)11.88 | fair animation, however, with prices rul- ey th “1 ‘a 1 chet tl a. © K 
aie wae ont : 2e ) 3 F er é é yee 
OTHER FA opucT ash cotton Yearling wethers, medium | | ing extremely high, especially for wheat, _ lie wy a ration re } “qe ae 
gained 8 points, to 234 per cent. Butter to prime— | ‘ aie earlier or a year ago. At the same time 
- + 179.70. H is 152 a“ eee MAI So bs nce ceca 13.75'13.50/13.63 | CaSh sales being made of No. 2 red wheat | the tendency these times is for stockmen 
is now 179.70. am is 152 per cent Week before : 13.25 13.13 12.63 | at $2.47 a bushel, while sales were made | to market their hogs at a younger age 
the ten-year average, while bacon is 154 Ewes, medium to choice— | | of No. 3 yellow corn at $1.44, No. 2 white than formerly, the theory being that it 
per cent. Last week ....... .| 9.55) 9.25 9.05 | oats at 87% cents, rye at $1.814 and bar- | pays better to do so. Many farmers now- 
Week before. .........| 8.88) 8.50) 8.63 | ley at $1.50 to $1.66. The outlook is good | adays market their hogs at the age of 
PROVISIONS—Lard gained 5 points, to | Breeding ewes, tail" | | for high grain prices for the future, with | about eight months, instead of from one 
172 per cent of the ten-year average, | ™ouths to yearlings— |__| ggg | e¥ery prospect of extremely large exports | to one and a half years, as formerly. 
. - ean Ne Bele) | = a cere oS ee = 088 ie) hate) Go to the war-stricken countries of Europe Many owners say it is best to market 
Ribs rose " ent. Week before ..... ae oat eee ; e 7 - : ; 
lene ie uecpamaniasec beng sin ieaty Weedier tambe, medium to | | | > | and all the available supply of breadstuffs hogs as soon as their weights begin to 
FUTURES—January corn fell 5 points, to choice— | | and grain will be needed. The scanty | slow up. The demand most of the time 
158 per cent of the ten-year average, SS eer }14.13'14.00'13.00 | supply of corn in sight tends to make high runs strongly on the hogs of light or me- 
while May corn fell 2 points, to 149 per _ Week before eee ee ee (18.65]14.13]12.75 prices for that cereal, and the heavy pur- dium weight, the light cuts of meats 
cent. January lard strengthened 5 NOTE—Unless otherwise stated, all | chases of other grains for exportation | being in strongest demand in the retail 
points, to 174 per cent, while January | Classes of live stock are quoted at an av- | Keeps them at high fgures. Corn prices, | butcher shops. Since the termination of 


erage of prices from common to choice. while still high, have been several cents | the strike of the coal. miners the exports 


the ten-year average. May lard gained lower than a year ago, while oats sold | of provisions have undergone a great in- 
4 points, to 160 per cent, and May ribs much higher than at that time, due }] crease, and during a recent week they 
rose 6 points, to 135 per cent. On the i largely to heavy exports and a large do- included 13,797,000 pounds of lard and 


ribs gained 3 points, to 143 per cent of 
















































































basis of lard futures, the price of hogs | > | mestic demand. Rye, too, has been ex- | 42,097,000 pounds of cured hog meats, 
in January will be $16.95, while in May } a. a ported liberally, and in a recent week ex- | these comparing with 13,316,000 pounds 
the hog price will be $17.78. On the | 6s , pa = port purchases amounted to 5,000,000 | of lard and 24,6!6,000 pounds of cured 
basis of rib futures, the price of hogs in & BY ie bushels, being about the largest amount | meats a week earlier and with 3,875,000 
January will be $13.93, while in May the m_ = = z ever known. Barley has sold within a | pounds of lard and 25,723,000 pounds of 
hog price will be $15. January cotton | = = Re > short time at the highest prices reached cured meats for the corresponding week 
gained 5 points, toe221 per cent of the ~ er — on the new crop. Thus far the marketing | last year. Packing in the west since the 
ten-year average. Corn, No. 2Y— En aca As atic of corn has been much smaller than a opening of the winter packing season hase 
Last week ..../1.50 |....../1.50%0/1.64% | year ago, nowhere near enough cars be- | amounted to 5,219,000 hogs, comparing 
Ga ae ae, »fL57% + /L Ste |L 48 ing available to meet the wants of coun- with 7,242,000 for the corresponding period 
The Week’s Markets Last week .... 1.4316)......}1.49 : try holders. Flour production has been last year. Germany has purchased 300,- 
Week before ../1.52 1.53%] 97 extremely large, and stocks are much | 000,000 pounds of lard and hog meats 
Corn, No. 4Y¥— greater than a year ago, while stocks of | within the last three months, paying 25 
CATTLE. Last week ....]....../1.35 [1.43 wheat are fast decreasing. The United | per cent in three, six and nine months. 
— Week before ..j....../1.41 [1.47 States Grain Corporation has completed | Last week saw prime hogs selling as high 
| | 5S) Oats— 7 : ia =~ ‘ arrangements with the Atlantic and Pa- as $14 and as low as $13.60, with late 
= wo oe + 89 asit| a7 cific stores and with other stores to sell | hog sales at $12.75 to $13.75, while pigs 
fk: re 7 Barley— 7 at retail 24%4-pound sacks of flour at went mostly at $11.75 to $13.50. At the 
| s&s ye ~ Last week ..../1.62 [1.5 1.62 /1.60 $1.55. Exports from North America for | close of the preceding week the best hogs 
| & 3 & Week before 1.63 {1.53 (1.46 {1.57 a week include 4,639,000 bushels of wheat brought $14.20. Three years ago hogs sold 
| £ = a Rye— and 370.000 barrels of flour, comparing at $6.65 to $10.70 and four years ago at 
‘e a a Last week ..../1 1.71 1.69 1.98% with 7,973,000 bushels of wheat and 544,- $6.05 to $6.75. 
Med. and heavy wt. beef Week before .. 1.61 (1.70 (1.96 000 barrels of flour for the corresponding Lambs, yearlings and sheep were mar- 
Poe gnety ape Ibs. up)—| or Bo tage ; ’ ‘ 5 al week of 1918. The visible grain supply | keted in extremely small numbers last 
oice and prime— | -e - 4S _ yee Bee 4.00 Reay tage See in the United States includes 82,698,000 week, and prices went booming, with 
Wonk bork ek is a + 88 ae 4 . an See a bushels of wheat, 2,174,000 bushels of prime lambs Senueae at the highest prices 
oa ares ene ee ae ee pad ee HAY. east, aye porary ge —"s ie ae gp recorded = ae ee a top nein 
Ast Weelkk cccoccecee..{15.00/16.85\15.15 - pushels of rye and 3,259, yushels oO $18.50 per 100 pounds. Sales were made 
pe Ag oe A ae + 25 7 38 3 38 | K. barley, comparing with 113,803,000 bushels | all the way down to $13.50 to $14.50 for 
Medium— } = of wheat, 2.554,000 bushels of corn, 30.- cull lambs, with the few lots of feeding 
Nn a EEE 12.63/13.05/12.45 - r 753,000 bushels of oats, 11,419,000 bushels | lambs offered selling quickly on a basis 
Week before ......... j11.88 11.75 11.1 x : Py of rye and 7,558,000 bushels of barley a of $14 to $15.25. Yearlings were salable 
Common— alannah ‘a Le 5 year ago. A reduction of 2,386,000 bushels | at $13.50 to $15.50, light weights on the 
Wack bot fore... ohae "9 25 9 38 "9 30 Z 3 ra a place a the visible wheat supply a egy cre eanghhe “> hig gher prices 
. pef Steers Pree, eh on ees within a week, than the heavier lots. ethers were in 
ne. — beef Btee Clover, No. 1— Cattle owners feared an overstocked good demand at $9.75 to $11, and ewes 
Choice and prime— } } Last week ....... a and lower cattle market for Christmas | sold at $5 to $11, while bucks and stags 
Last week ....... ‘ 17.38/19.43)17.45 Week before “* =5.00 week, and they shipped in such meager went at $5.50 to $7.50. A sale was made 
Week before .........|16.88/18.88 16.68 Mixed Clover, gees epee Giemsa supplies during the first half of the week | of 192 head of 89-pound western feeding 
Medium and good— alia alia sk an Pg = a 3795 that offerings were inadequate, resulting | ewes at $7, and yearling breeding ewes 
a ge nae al 3 13 75 12 30 Timothy, No. 1— wage in a real boom in prices. A rise of fully | were quotable at $10 to $11. The best 
Common— | ieee ax Last week hk ee 28.75) $2 ae 100 pounds above the low time lambs sold $1.40 per 100 pounds mies 
SRS ee ae 10.63) 9.50) 9.50 Week before ...... : .. /28.25 of the preceding week in many of the cat- than a year ago, and prices are far higher ‘ 
a ae 9.75 8.75) 8.75 | Alfalfa, Choice— | tle offered took place, and in extreme | than in former years. 
Butcher cattle— | Last week ......... 3 37.50) cases the advance was even greater, Horses were marketed in small num- 
Heifers— | | | Week before ....... 37.00 while, as compared with the previous | bers during Christmas week, country 
Last week .........- iv 10.63 10.08 — hae = 33 00'36.00 week's low time, cows and heifers were | shippers anticipating a poor dernand, and 
Veek before ....... sess ita Onrgeas Week be Rid 3300/35 50) largely $1 higher. Christmas was a holi- | the light offerings helped to prevent a bad 
sine 9.88 9.95, 9.00 | Alfalfa, Standarad— ="! Sta day in the stock yards, no stock being | break in prices. There was no snap to 
Week before .........| 9.13) 9.50) 8.50 Last week ........ 33.75] sold, but on market days cattle sold | trade, and to a great extent prices for 
Bulls— | | Week eg ll ea 3.75} rapidly, with an almost total lack of the better class of horses were merely 
ee eee eee 8.13) 9.75) 7.95 | Alfalfa, No. | choice steers. The best steers offered nominal. The horses offered averaged 
Week before ....... 7.88) 9.13] 7.50 Last week .......... , 27 00 30 25) on Monday brought $18, while the top on rather poorly in quality, and they were 
aps — cutters— es ie * 5 88 ou ye PROS eRe fe war a ' Wednesday was $18.50, but on Tuesday | hard to sell. Sales were on the basis 
4ASU WEEK .2eeee-see -| 9-88) 0.83) 9.5 go arta na 14, -- | there was a sale of 18 head of fancy | of $225 to $275 and up for drafters, de- 
na hag ‘eg Sas Ry Sees EE? at “11448 | 1,455-pound Hereford steers at $19.65, | pending upon weight largely, while little 
Heavy (1,000 Ibs. up)— | pe ™~ pes best — = $17. cage ge ge noe mage ~— —- . P - 
en aE ee” 11.00 10.50'10.88 ——_ fa) ne beef steers sold at a range oO to mostly, and farm chunks a 
Week before . .../10.75!10.13/10.75 to $15.25, with steers passing for good to $125. Expressers were worth $140 to 
MISCELLANEOUS WHOLESALE SEED e46 : 
Medium (800-1, 000 Ibs.) taken at $15.50 and upward, choice beeves $175. 
ot = teense -++/10.00) 9.50 = 2 Chicago—C1 a fis lead being salable at $18 and over. Medium 
2ek be 9.75! 9.38/10.05 < 10 nothy, Ls reek matin: secon Se Aah N ‘ eo Rae 
Light (800 ibs. down)— | | mi $11.25, week before $11.25; prime clover, erate -_ — ae Gee a _— — — - — omanigiy Binns a 
ee Peas 9.38) 9.00) 9.53 | last week $51.30, week before $51 over, and sales were made all the way taken the pains to very co pirhese N 
Week before ........ 9.13) 8.63] 9.38 Kansas City—Timothy. last week $9.75, | @own to $8.25 to $9.25 for an inferior | us that owing to the high cost of print 
Stockers— week before $9.63; alfalfa, last week $30, class of thin little steers, largely on the | paper and other stuff used in the making 
Steers— | } week befor $30; blue grass, last week $25, cannner order. The bulk of the steers of the Farmer they will be compelled to 
Se eee ' 9.00 8.13! 8.13 | Week before $25. found buyers at comparatively low prices | strike the name of the Independent-Re- 
Week before ahah aes 8.75) 8.00) 8.00 because there were so few good cattle of- publican from their exchange list, Oh, 
ss and heifers— es, | 8 MISCELLANEOUS CHICAGO PRODUCE fered, with ordinary to choice yearlings well, they aren’t going to cheat us out of 
Og on late ; cal @ a ‘= PRICES. quotable at $13.50 to $18.50. Butchering } reading their old paper, anyhow, as the 
Calves, good and choice. a ase Butter, creamery extras, last week | cows and heifers sold at $6.75 to $13.60, older member of this firm likes the Wale 
RM, WOE, ceciecscces §.88'10.00' 9.25 64"zc, — ene oes See cheese, with a sale of two head of fancy 655- laces Farm<¢ r so well that he buys and 
Week before ......... 9.50°10.25) 9.25 ace Mg en Fg I na e5ise. mts i: ont pound heifers at $13.60, but there were pays for it by the year and the young 
Calves, common and | | Te: a ae Pigs) lll erore | few sales higher than $11.50. Canning | Wallaces will hardly dare to refuse to 
| 76c; fowls, last week 24c, week before Bice 7 “ > p Fae 4 . 1 
medium— | | | 20c: prime white ducks, last week 29¢ cows sold at $5 to $5.60, cutters at $5.65 send it to him just because he is guilty 
Tg aaa 7 8.25) ‘2 week before 26¢; geese, last week 29¢, to $6.70, and bulls at $6 to $13.80. Calves | of a *” — pee ae 
— ATTA ED =i week before 26c. were in good demand at $6.50 to $16.25, | Waverly Independent-Repubdlican, 
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OUR JANUARY NIGHT SALE 
THURSDAY, THE 15th 


40 head will include Lady Clan Ist, litter mate to Lady Clan, dam of the sen- 
sational litter of winners at the 1919 National. 6 spring yearlings and 10 fail 
gilts by the famous Ellerbroek’s Equal, a few choice spring gilts of Giant Buster 
breeding, bred to our herd boars. Watch for page ad la: ter and send for catalog. 


PETER ELLERBROEK’S SONS, SHELDON, IOWA 


— a 


5 spring boars sired by Sheldon Wonder, Grand Big Orphan and 
Six fall boars by The Guardsman. These pigs are good and 

We have a few good sows bred to Sheldon 
also open sows and gilts. Priced right. 


Sheldon, lowa 


JOHN WEGTER Proprietor Riverbank Herd of 
Modern Type Polands 
Herd boars in service : CHIEF WONDER, EVOLUTION and THE MARVEL 
For Sale—A great yearling boar, Smooth Big Chief. A real herd boar, 
and will be sold worth the money. Also have some spring boars by the above 


sires and other leading boars. Give us your order, or come and see them. 
Bred sow sale, January !5th. 


JOHN WEGTER, 


I have 2 
The Guardsman. 
will be priced at farmer’s prices. 
Wonder for February farrow; 
I need room. Come or write. 


HARRY UITTENBOGAARD, 








Koerselman Sow Sale 


JANUARY 30—NIGHT SALE 
After R. C. Henry’s. Forty-five head, the tops of two herds; 15 head bred to 
Maplewood Wonder, litter mate to Sheldon Wonder and Sioux Best, highest 


priced gilt of the breed. 
HENRY KOERSELMAN, SHELDON, IOWA 


SIMON SGHIPPER SELLS 


Thirty head with Henry 2 pee ye J gp ee 30—night sale. Tops from 
t both herds have been picked, and they will make one of the most attractive 
of Poland-China Brood Sows sales of the season. My offering will be bred to Big Standard and Big Climax 
Forty head, bred to the $5,000 Rainbow and Wellworth Orange, by Orange by The Climax. Attend four sales in two days, in the big Sheldon sale pavil- 
Boy and out of | Am Miss Wonder. Sale date, JANUARY 29—night sale, the ion: W. J. Osgood, January 29—-night sale; R. C. gw egy 30; Koer- 
night before R. C. Henry’s, January 30, and Jeoerselman and Sc hipper’s night ou anuar 


sale, January 30. . J. OSGOOD, Sheldon, lowa 
R. C. Henry Sow Sale, Jan. 30 


COL. J, A, BENSON, The Auctioneer Forty head of bred sows, three open gilts, three spring boars and seven fall 


, \ pigs. .Sows are bred to Evolution, Rainbow, by Korver’s Orange Wonder, 
Prop. Tally Ho! Herd 30 Years Giant Prospect by Green’s Long Prospect, and Giant Price, by Giant Senator, 


SHELDON, IOWA 


OSGOOD’S BIG SALE 








selman and Schipper, January 30—night sale; G. Slo ber, 
SIMON SCHIPPER, Sheldon, teas 


For catalog, write 








850 Ibs.—not fat, 
first choice. My word: They're good 


SPRUCEMEAD FARM, 





Now offering 10 BIG POLLAN D-CHINA SPRING BOARS, 300 to 
but big boned, with great quality and finish—75 to $100. 
Price refunded and return charges — if they don’t suit. 


South Fifth Ave., 


= champion at Minnesota state fair. 
First check gets 


SHELDON, IOWA R. C. HENRY, 


fore, and Koerselman and Schipper sell 45 the night after this sale. 
Slothouber sells 40 head the next day. Four sales at one expense. 


W. J. Osgood sells 40 head the night 


SHELDON, IOWA 




















POLLED-DURHAMS. 


POLAND-CHINAS 


POLAND-CHINAS. 








50 Boars 


AND (00 GILTS 


One outstanding Junior yearling boar, that was ist 
at So. Iowa Dist. fair. Sire, Orp Joe 2d: 
dam by Maid's Halvor ist. Other good herd boar 
prospects, sired by Smooth Jumbo, Mammoth Boy, 
a line bred A Wonder, and Young Big Bone. 


For choice POLA N DS Cals on oF 


big type 


A. & J. C. JOHNSON, Linnville, la. 


ALDWIN’S 
IG BONED 
IG TYPE 

POLANDS 


We are breed improvers. If we 
haven't what you want we will 
take you where you can get it. 


M. L. BALDWIN, Sibley, lowa 


Yalehurst Farms 


Preparing for Duroc Bred Sow Sale 
JANUARY 21, 1920 


Mating greatest bunch of sows ever on the farm for 
this sale. Get on the mailing list for free catalog. 
Stock for sale at all times. Write 


A. Y. BARTHOLOMEW, PEORIA, ILL. 


Big Type Poland China Gilts 


For Sale 


A few bred to Smooth Jumbo, by Gerstdale Jumbo, 
by Gerstdale Mouw; dam. Miss Feasy, by Fessy's Big 
Joe. We have refused some great offers for him. You 
will hear more about this big Giant next year. Also 
have a nice jot of gilts bred to Col. Jim 2d, a grand- 
son of Col. Jack. These gilts are bred for March 
farrow and are priced . sell. 

m.A.L A. Lenz, RK. R. Lansing, lowa 


POLAND- GHINAS 


Choice spring boars, long and heavy boned, weigh- 
fing 225 Ibs. at 865.0 while they last. Sired by a 
prize-w.aner at the National and other good boars. 
One real herd header: ibs. or more, 690.00. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. W.S. AUSTIN, Dumont, lowa. 














For Sale—10 Big-boned, Upstanding 


POLAND-CHINA BOARS 


cheap to move quickly 
Arge & Blackforda, Oskaloosa, Iowa 


Please mention this paper when writing. 


125 Head of Spring Pigs 


We ship nothing but the best. Our pigs are sired by E's Long Model, W. O.'s Big 
Chief, Straight Prospect, Miller's Smooth Chief, Omaha Maplewood Wender and Lang’s 


Big Joe. 
Boar Sale October 16, 1919. 


W. O. ECKLEY, Terril, lowa 


GRITTERS’ POLAND HERD HEADERS 


We have some outstanding fall and spring boars for sale sired by G's Bi, ig Chief and Futurity 
Wonder. Among these pigs are as good prospects as we have ever sol Will hold no boar 
sale, so reserve nothing. Ceme early and get your choice while they last. 


E. GRITTERS, - - PERKINS, 








IOWA 

















WIEBE’S BIG POLAND BOAR BARGAINS 


8 real choice herd boar prospects, and 30 rugged, high class farmers’ boars. 
They are big boned, smooth, and long, and weigh up to and over 300 lbs. We guarantee to please you, or will 
pay return express. We also offer some tried sows, fall and spring gilts Bred to Wiebe’s Big Timm, son of 
of the champion Big Timm and Big Susie; Mammoth Giant, son of the 63,300.00 Gerstdale Jones and Mammoth 
Giantess 18: and the Gage Co. champion, Big Orphan Timm. Our prices are low, quality considered. It will 
pay you to see our herd, or get our prices before you buy. Address, 


G. A. WIEBE & SON, R.R. 4, Box W, 


FALL AND SPRING POLAND BOARS 


Fall and spring gilts; tried sows, bred or open; also fall pigs. Largely sired by Rist’s 
Long Model. first prize winner at the great Nebraska state fair, and his get were big winners this year. Write 
me your wants. Will ship on approval. Correct prices, as | must move some stuff. 

PL INVEIEEW HOG AND SEED FARM, 
Frank J. Rist, Prop’r. Humboldt, Nebraska 


Fisher’s Big Type Immuned Polands 
Thirty head of big, husky, lengthy. heavy boned spring boars for sale. These are sired by the -_ est, 
heaviest boned herd boars in northeastern Lowa. We are pricing right good ones at $60, $65 $75 
each; a few exceptionally outstanding at $100 each. Furnished registered and satisfaction aan on 
mail orders. Will ship C. O. D. subject to description. Write or visitus. Four shipping points. Auto and 
truck service Booking orders for bred gilts. Address L. S. FISHER & SON, Edgewood, N. E. Iowa. 


Beatrice, Nebraska 











NMA™ PSHIRES. 








Lookout- 
Wickware- 
De Sota 
Breeding 


Our herd heaviest winner at National Gutne Show, and Iowa, Minnesota, South ene bm lf Steuk 
City State Fairs. For Sale: Spring and Fal! boars, open gilts, bred sows for next spring 
Send for our price lists and guarantee before you buy. 
WICKFIELD FARMNS. ¥. F. SILVER. Prop’r. ROX 77, CANTRIL., IOWA 














Graham’s Big Type Boars 


for sale. Sired by Graham's Chief, the best pig ever 
sired by Miller's Chief and one of the outstanding 
yearling boars of the breed. We claim he is as big 
as the biggest. We will prove our claims if you let 
us show you the boar. These pigs are out of mature 
dams and we guarantee them right. Get our prices 
and don't forget us if in need of a good r pig. 


A.A.Graham, - _ Burt, lowa. 
10 miles north of Algona. 


Poland-China Boars 


ef March and April farrow 

Weighing up to 325 Ibs. in breeding condition. Sired 
by Col. Jim, Ly Jones and Long Jambo, and out 
of my 750 to 900 Ib. sows. These boars are the long, 
heavy boned, high backed kind. Will ship on ap 
proval for $65, to close them out. Pedigrees fur- 
nished and satisfaction guaranteed. Shipping pointe, 
Le Roy, Minn., and McIntire, Iowa. 
Bred sow sale, February 18. 
THOS. LIEN, 





Le Roy, Minn. 


SPRING VALLEY POLANDS FOR SALE 


Have a choice lot of thrifty big type Poland China 
spring and fall boars. They are rich in Grand Master 
blood; are long, rangy, big boned fellows. They are 
sired by Fuller Mastodon and Spring Valley Chief. 
Both are big, heavy boned boars. 

Also have some fine bred and open gilts. Those 
bred are for March farrow and bred to a March pig, 
that I bought at Sheldon, Iowa and paid a good prize 
for him; he has already won some ribbons. Write or 
come and see them, I can fill your order. Priced for 
quick sale. Address H. N. FULLER, Oto, lowa 


POLAND-CHINA 


Yearling sows, fall and spring gilts for sale bred to 
Tieden’s Big Bob, he by Sievers bred King _ 
Tieden’s | Jumbo by Square Jumbo, bred by P. 

W. Young and Black Orange Jr. for March and April 
farrow. Spring gilts weighing up to 300; fall gilts 
up to 400 Ibs. These gilts are by Big Price Again, 
Tieden’s Big Chief, he by Bloemendaal’s Big Chief. 
by Tleden’s Big Bob and others. Everything shipped 
out must give satisfaction or will ship on approve! 


FRANK TIEDEN, R. D. 2, , lewa 


BIG TYPE POLAND. 
20 VERY CHOICE Caitna Hoams. yor 
choice February farrow, $50.00; April farrow, $40.00 
H. V. ARTHUR & SONS, Spirit Lake, Iowa. 














BERKSHAIRES. 

APR APR AR AAA A PPD ALP PPP PPP PPP PLP PPP PPD PP 
Farmstead Farm Berkshires 
are the equal in breeding, size and quality of any {n 
the West. We are offering the finest bunch of spring 
boars we have ever bred. Large, stretchy fellows 
and alliimmune Fifteen years of successful breed 
ing. We can please you. Address 

Stuart, lowa 


F. &. McPHERSON, 
HAMPSHIRES. 
pigs of both sex. Best of breeding. 

HAMPSHIRE Good size and plenty ef bone. if 


looking for extra good Hampshires, call or write 
E. R. HEM, Selma, Iowa. 











Please mention this paper when writing. 
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Fresh From the Country | 





OWA, 

Page County, (sw) Iowa, Dec. 22.— 
We are having great winter weather, with 
about one feet of snow and the 
sieighing in years. Quite a little corn in 
the field yet and lots of sales with stock 
selling well. Hogs selling from $12 to 
$0, corn $1.25 to $1.35, oats 80 to 85 
cents. Very few cattle on feed and most 
old hogs shipped out. A fine ice crop be- 
ing put up, 10 to 14 inches. Farm bu- 
reau drive meeting with pretty fair suc- 
cess.—W. O. Kenagy. 


Greene County, (c) Iowa, Dec. 22.—The 
weather has moderated and snow is still 
deep here. Live stock doing well. A good 
nany public sales being held this win- 


ter and some mighty good sales in spite 
of most unfavorable days. Dairy herds 
sell at record breaking prices and break 
local records on the average. Oats 75 
eents, corn $1.30 (but can't be sold on 
account of car shortage), hogs $12.75 per 


ewt Sleighing couldn’t be better, but 
Lincoln Highway has been cleared of 
snow drifts so as to make road fit for 
auto travel.—E. B. 

Lee County, (se) lowa, Dec. 15th.—For 
thé ist twenty days we have had real 


winter weather; has not thawed scarcely 
any in that time, and have had very little 

Roads are good; autos thick, even 
is cold. Corn is all out. with but a 


snow 


if it 


few exceptions; a fair yield, of excep- 
tionally good quality. Not so much fall 
grain sowed. Many cattle on feed. Public 


sales nearly eevry day; everything except 
horses still sell at fair prices. Some Iand 
changing hands for the third or fourth 
time, and, if anything, still at a little ad- 
vance; and.in the case of many farms we 
still wonder who will occupy or own them 
in the spring. It seems as‘if nearly half 
of the farms had changed hands one or 
more times. Nothing is cheap, except 
money, especialy f6reign currency. Just 
what the future will bring, we know not, 
but believe it is now a good time to lay 
by a nest-egg.—F. H. Krebill. 

Madison County, (sc) Iowa, Dec. 26.— 
We have been having lots of snow since 
November 27th. Nine and one-half inches 
have fallem. The sledding has been ex- 
cellent sinee the above date. We have 
had very cold weather for the past four 
weeks, but the last few days have not 
been quite so cold. Grain and hay are 
very high priced. The fuel situation is 
some better now. Stock of all kinds is 
doing well, considering the cold weather. 
—C. J. Young. 

Sae County, (nw) Iowa, Dec. 
cropping season for the year 


26.—The 
1919 has 


passed into history. This section of 
northwest Iowa can be summarized as 
follows: The two seeding and planting 
months, April and May, were fine. Crops 
went into the ground in fine condition. 
Then followed ten days of very wet 
weather. The first two weeks of June 
nothing could be cultivated. Weeds and 
grass, and in fact all vegetation, got a 
fine start. Crops on flat and slow-drain- 
ing land suffered. Cultivation was de- 
layed, and weeds put in a claim. Then 
followed six weeks or more of very hot 
weather, with scattering local showers. 


This was fatal to the wheat and barley, 
also potatoes and apples. Oats came very 
near following wheat, but made 25 to 40 
bushels, barely holding out in weight but 
with good color. Hay crop was good. 
The quality of corn was very good. All 
got ripe away ahead of frost, the first of 


which found us husking. The yield was 
very uneven, the best not up to 1914 or 
1916 except in a few instances of sod 


or old pasture land. Since the last week 
of July corn and hog prices have dropped 
45 per cent. Oats hold to the early price 
of 72 cents. For lack of cars little or no 
grain moving marketwards.—D. Rininger. 


KANSAS. 

Cloud County, (ne) Kan., Dee. 8th.— 
Steady, cold winter weather since just 
before Thanksgiving. Six inches of snow 
on the ground, and snowing more and 


blowing today. Corn one-half husked; 
worth $1.25 per bushel; averages 10 bush- 
els per acre. Most wheat sowed very 
late, but recent moisture puts it in good 
Shape for the winter. Not much wheat 
Z0ing to market, on account of bad roads 
and the coal strike interfering with mills 


and elevators. Local coal mines being 
opened up by Concordia business men.— 
C. B. Loufbourrow. 


Linn County, (e) Kan., Dec. 10th.—The 


wheat acreage is about 50 per cent less 
than last year, partially due to the dry 
Weather. Some corn to husk; yield fair. 
Not much fall plowing; ground froze too 
hard at present. Eggs, 72 cents; butter- 
fat. 73 cents; corn, $1.30; best wheat, 


) of 


«20. Elevators full and ears not plenti- 
Hogs, $12.50. It 
morning.—Floyd 


ful. No coal to be had. 
was 8 below zero this 
Nolin. 


ILLINOIS. 
_McDonald County, (w) Ill., Dec. 10th.— 
Right degrees below zero, with business 
at a standstill, one-half of our passenger 
trains taken off. Every one is trying to 
set fuel of some kind to keep warm. 
Farmers are using wood mostly. Grain 
and hog markets are off. Some hog chol- 
era Stock is suffering from the sud- 
den change. Ground is covered with ice 





and sleet and some snow.—W. E. Calli- 
han. 

White County, (se) IL—Have had fre- 
quent heavy rains for the past two 
months. The usual acreage of wheat was 
sown in the sand prairie between the 
two. Wabashes, but in the remainder of 
the county only a small percentage of the 
usual acreage was sown. On aecount of 
the great drought a very light corn crop 
was raised, most of which has been 
husked. Not many hogs on feed. Lots of 
hay, but other feeds scarce and high. 
Corn, $1.40 to $1.60; eggs, 70 cents; but- 
ter, 60 cents; butterfat, 72 cents.—J. R. 
Lasater. 

Logan County, (c) IIL, Dee. 16th.—Carn 
husking about all done. Quality good, with 


a fair yield. Early sown wheat badly 
damaged by fly. Most wheat gone into 
the winter in good shape. There was a 


lot of sickness among the hogs this fall 
A lot of farmers lost most of their fall 
pigs. Farm sales are now the order of the 
day.—F. J. De Jarnette. 


MISSOURI. 


Andrew County, (nw) Mo., Dec. 18th.— 
So far this has been the coldest winter 


has had for forty 
above freezing 


northwestern Missouri 
years, It has only been 
one day in three weeks. It has run from 
10 above to 20 below zero. Some corn to 
dusk yet. We have plenty of roughage, 
and stock is wintering well; but it takes 
lots of feed. Fat hogs about ali sold. 
Not many fall pigs this year. What few 
are in evidence are runty from the cold 
weather. Corn, $1.50; oats, 80 cents; hay, 
$15 to $20; cream, 73 cents; butter, 60 
cents; hens, 19 cents; springs, 17 cents; 
eggs, 70 cents; milk cows scarce and high. 
—J. W. Griggs. 

Boone County, (c) Mo., Dec. 18th— 
Weather conditions ideal here; ground is 


frozen ten inches; have had no snow. 
Some corn out yet; the yield was real 
good. Corn is selling for $1.35; oats, 70 
cents. Many public sales, and stuff is 


selling good. Quite a lot of cattle on feed, 
and a let of hogs. Some hogs are sick. 
Not so many sows being bred as usual; 
most farmers think there is more money 
in corn at present. The land boom seems 
to be over, altho quite a number of farms 
have been sold lately.—E. R. Rodebaugh. 

Polk County, (s) Mo., Dec. 13th.—The 
weather is cold; not much snow on the 
ground. Lots of farm sales; everything is 
selling good. No coal to be had. Some 
corn om the stalks yet. The wheat looks 
good. Corn, $1.40; eggs, 72 cents; hogs, 
$12.—E. J. Watkins. 

NEBRASKA, 

Holt Gounty, (n) Neb, Dec, 10th— 
Weather continues coid, with snow and 
20 degrees below zero. Coal shortage 
serious, and some are buying wood. Stock 
is doing. well yet, except a few ‘cases of 
corn stalk disease, which, as a rule, is 
not so serious later in the season. The 
condition of the roads fs preventing get- 
ting hay to the railroad, unless near the 
station, which will be the source of higher 
prices for hay. Farm sales are still in evi- 


dence, and cattle are selling at lower 
prices Cows sold at a recent sale for $55. 
—Alex. R. Wertz. 


Dodge County, (e) Neb., Dee 18.—Cold, 
deep snow; last five days more pleasant. 


Have had very little drift so that snow 
lies evenly over the fields and is now 
well settled. Considerable corn is still 


in the fields to husk. This prevents cat» 
tle having the use of the stalk fields and 
requires feeding of stock. Many farms 
have changed hands and many renters 
change places so there are many sales, 
mostly well attended and stock bringing 
fair prices. Hogs being marketed freely. 
—David Brown. 


WISCONSIN. 

Rock County, (s) Wis., Dec. 13th.—We 
had a fine crop of corn this year, both as 
to quality and quantity. The small grain 
was about half a crop. Not much grain 
being offered for sale. Farm tand is sell- 
ing for from $200 to $300 per acre. So far 
as one ean tell, most of the land is being 
held ‘by farmers, but quits a bit of it has 
passed thru the dealers’ hands, and of 
course they have made quite a -suhstartial 
profit.—C. P. Austim 





A. J. LOVEJOY. 


The death of A. J. Lovejoy, of Roscoe, 
Ill., which occurred last month, marks the 
passing of one of the great, constructive 
breeders of improved live stock in the 
western country. Mr. Lovejoy was known 
thruout the world as a breeder of Berk- 
shire swine, and while he concentrated his 
energies largely on this breed, he was a 
most helpful friend and adviser to those 
who preferred other breeds. He was a 
man of the most lovable sort, a kindly 
man, who made friends wherever he went, 
a genial companion and a trusted adviser. 
He will be greatly missed by the breeders 
and farmers of the corn belt states. 





Argentine Corn Prospects—It is re- 
ported that Argentine corn for delivery 
next May is being sold for around 70 
cents a bushel. With freight around 70 
cents a bushel, this would mean $1.40 
laid down at New York or New Orleans 
next May. At the present time Argentine 
corn is being sold in England at about 
the same price that American corn is be- 
ing sold in Chicago. If freight rates 
should go down until they were only 


twice as high as before the war, Argen- 








tine corn might become a very serious 
competitor. 





Steel Prices Advance—Late last winter 
when the government was busy with its 
first price drive, the United States Steel 
Corporation agreed to stabilize iron and 
steel prices on a basis corresponding to 
$29.35 for a ton of bessemer pig iron at 
Pittsburgh. This rate was roughly en- 
forced all thru the summer and wp till 
the month of December. But now besse- 
mer pig iron at Pittsburgh has been ad- 
vanced to $35.40, and other iron and steel 
products in proportion. 

Wood for Fuel—It takes only one cord 
of hickory to produce as mach heat as 
one ton of soft coal, according to J. O. 
Hamilton, professor in the physics depart- 
ment of the Kansas Agricultural College. 
Other woods rank lower than hickory in 
heat value, however The scarcity of 
coal and the unusual demand for wood as 
fuel have given rise to numerous discus- 
sions as to the relative value of these 
two is fuel. The following 
data give the desired information: A cord 
of air-dried hickory weighs 4,500 pounds; 
a cord of hard mapk, 4,000 pounds; white 
oak, 3,850 pounds; red or black oak, 3,250 
pounds; cottonwood or elm, 2,350 pounds, 
and pine, 2,000 pounds. <A cord of hickory 
has a fuel vatue approximately equal to 
one ton of soft coui; a cord of white oak 





substances 


to .8 ‘of a ton of soft coal; beech, red and 
black oak, .7 of a ton; cottonwooa and 
elm, .5 of a ton; a coord of pine, .4 of a 
ton. Green wood has an amount of mois- 
ture ranging from 30 per cent to 50 per 
cent, which, after standing for eight to 
twelve months retains ‘about 20 per cent 


of its moisture. So when wood is sold ty 
the pound, the green wood is much less 
valuable, Professor Hamilton pointed out. 
Wood in whioh decomposifion has started 
loses rapidly in fuel value. For this rea- 
son, driftwood is very low in heat value. 
When sold by the cord, there ts much 
difference in the kinds of wood, but when 
sold by the pound cottonwood is the only 
one out of the ordinary. 





Tractor Service Schools—Service schools 
for the instruction of owners of tractors 
and other farm machinery are coming to 
be an important and admirable part of 
the extension work of many manufactur- 
ing companies. A successful district 
school of this type was held at Des Moines 
recently, where sixty owners oft tractors 
and threshing machnes attended a two- 
day school held by the Avery company. 
Other companies have similar schools 
scheduled for later in the winter. 





Loss From Dogs—The supervisors of 
Linn county, Iowa, after conference with 
a committee from the farm bureau, have 
adopted a new method of paying claims 
for sheep killed by dogs. Insv.ead of ar- 
bitrarily setting a price, they have agreed 
to keep a record of all claims and at the 








end of the year pro rata whatever funds 
they have for this purpose. Farmers are 
urged to aveid making exorbitant claims, 





Nebraska Farmers—The following or- 
ganizations of farmers and breeders will 


meet in Lincoln during Organized Agri- 
culture week, January 19th to 24th ine 
clusive: Nebraska State Board of Agri- 
culture, Nebraska Association of Fair 
Managers, Nebraska Corn Improvers’ As- 
sociation, Nebraska Cattle Breeders’ As- 
sociation, Nebraska Sheep Breeders’ As- 
sociation, Nebraska Horse Breeders’ Ase 
sociation, Nebraska Swine Breeders’ As- 
sociation, Nebraska Honey Producers’ As- 
sociation, Nebraska State Poultry Asso- 
ciation, Nebraska Farm Equipment Asso- 
ciation, Nebraska State Florists’ Society, 
Nebraska Farm Bureau Association, Ne- 
braska Home Economics Association, Ne- 
braska State Horticultural Society, Ne- 
braska Aberdeen-Angus Breeders’ Asso- 
ciation, Nebraska Galloway Breeders’ As- 


sociation. The ‘Nebraska State Poultry 
Association, the Nebraska Corn Improv- 
ers’ Association and the Nebraska State 
Florists’ Society will have their annual 


shows during the week Speakers of na- 
tional note will adddress an assemblage of 
all attending the Various meetings 


Wednesday afternoon, January 2ist. J. 
R. Howard, of Clemons, Iowa, president 
of the American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion, and president of the Iowa State 
Farm Bureau, will address the meeting of 
the Nebraska Farm Bureau Association 
on January 23d. 


GOWAN’S SALE A SUCCESS. 


Despite the storm and severe cold of 
December 8th, the dispersion sale of 
Short-horns held by Mr. D. Gowan, of 


Cleghorn, Iowa, December 9th, terminated 
successfully. The yearling bull, Village 
Bud, was a favorite among ringside tal- 
ent. He topped the sale easily, going to 
R. M. Skillen, of Greene, Iowa, at $1,325. 
Mr. Skillen also bought his dam, Village 
Girl 2d, at $625, the top for females. The 
offering was not large, the number being 
twenty-seven head, and the average was 
$258.50. The list follows of those selling 
for $250 and over 
FEMALES. 











Village Girl 2d, Apr., °16; R. M. 
Skillen, Greene, Iowa oéescnne Ge 
Pinehurst Beauty, May, B. 8S. 
Harver, Moorhead, lowa Se 
Cumberland’s Belle, Aug., "17; 
Dewar, Cherokee, Iowa ......... « 
Daisy 2d; Nov., ‘14; Rufus Booth, 
Cleghorn, Towa ........000. avenue an 
Cumberland’s Pride, Apr., '17; Hal 
IE, inlets aia deecieh walt tidie © 64, 6 maiaen 250 
Cassie Belle 3d, Mar., °14 (and h. 
ealf); Ben Snyder Marcus, Iowa.. 300 
3ULLS. 
Sultan’s Memory D., Feb., "17; Da- 
vid Johnson, Larrabee, Iowa .... 425 
Village Bud, May, "18; R. M. Skil- 
MD anece i Slit ath whe hhc el és. ecage eh « 
Roan April calf, out of Village Girl 
2d, Oscar Helin, Cleghorn, lfowa.. 260 
SUMMARY. 
17 females sold for $4,065; aver., $239.00 
10 bulls sold for 2,915: aver., 21.00 
27 head sold for 6,980; aver., 258.39 
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more members. 


renewal at the same price. 


fhis year. 


WANTED 





CLUB RAISERS 


It there is no Club Raiser in your neighborhood taking subscriptions 
for Wallaces’ Farmer, better start out yourself and raise a club of 3 or 
No special authority on your part is needed. 
get two of your neighbors to each give you $2.50 for a 3-year 
scription or $1.00 for a yearly order and send along with your 


lf you like Wallaces’ Farmer, tell others. Ask them to try it 
Our old readers are our best boosters. 
send ‘n at Ieast two new names with your renewal. 


SEE WHAT YOU SAVE 


é 


Just 
sub- 
own 


Do your share— 





Regular Price; 3 years, $3.00—I year, 


$1.25. 





Special Club Price; 3 years, $2.50—1 year, $1.00. 





WALLACES’ FARMER 


Des Moines, Iowa 


Gentlemen :—Enclosed find # 
following subscriptions: 


TT TT 


= Name 
ingen - 
Z Name 

2 Sent by rar 
= 

fe 


You can save your neighbor money—and get him acquainted with 
one farm paper that always stands for a square deal for the farmer. 


—-——-————— USE THIS COUPON — — — — — — —- 


AUCGALLGL9AUUOGUDRLLSOEOURO ESA SASMUU UR EUGEEUAEERH AGEL AROHAED SEEGAAU DASE DEANNA NERUAD ALAGOAS GAUGE ESN AREAL ARSE ANN 


LAUD RALULUQOSUOD URED UASAGUAEEASEN OULD AORGOUOAGSNOO OMA UO AUN Ag AAG RYU 
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for which please enter the 





Postoftice Years 
Postoffice Years 
Postoffice Years 


CE UMULLAGGS2 NTSC 




































WALLACES’ FARMER 




















Model Sensation 


By Great Sensation. 
A line bred Great Wonder boar. 














Pathfinder Advance DUR OC SALE 


Junior Champion at Peoria, 
Illinois 























AT 


Dunlap, Illinois, Friday, January 9th, 1920 








50--TOPS OF TWO GOOD HERDS--50 


20 consigned by P. J. Byrnes—30 consigned by R. Livingston & Sons 


35 Tried Sows and Junior Yearlings, 7 Fall Yearlings, 13 Spring Gilts 


Bred to Pathfinder Advance, Model Sensation, Orion Cherry Wonder 2nd, and to King Orion Jr. 


They are sired by Pathfinder, Pathfinder Advance, Pathfinder Giant, Lengthy Orion, P. J’s. Golden Model, 
Critic Chief, Tattletale Critic, Brookwater Wonder Chief, Illinois Col. 2nd, Yalehurst Wonder, Pals. Col. Defender. 


Auctioneers: Col. H. F. Peterson, Col. J. Hayden Eiglehart. D.G. Sutherland of Galesburg, Ill, represents Wallaces’ Farmer. 


P. J. Byrnes, Dunlap, III. R. Livingston & Sons, Alta, III. 














AT MOULTON, IOWA, JANUARY 13th 


| WILL SELL A HIGH CLASS OFFERING OF 


69 Duroc Jersey Sows 69 


BRED TO 
MOULTON’S PATHFINDER |, GREAT ORION DISTURBER 
by PATHFINDER by SIMON’S TOP COL. 


The offering includes 20 choice yearling sows and 385 spring 
gilts, about half of the offering being sired by Moulton’s Path- 
finder, one of the good breeding sons of old Pathfinder. These 
are bred to the lengthy, smooth, high backed young hog, Great 
Orion Disturber, by Simon’s Top Col. and from a Lawndale Dis- 
turber dam. Others are bred to Moulton’s Pathfinder, and 
include 11 head by Lawson’s Golden Model, and others by Cherry Chiet, National Chief, Dutch Model 
and Major B. The individual merit will please buyers. rite for the sale catalog, mentioning Wal- 
laces’ Farmer, and come to the sale, or send bids to R. F. Smylie, who will represent Wallaces’ Farmer. 


R. A. ARC | ER, GUY PETTITT and RUSSELL CARTER, Auctr’s vt OU LTON 5 IOWA 



































MOULTON’S PATHFINDER 


























Walden’s Bred Sow Sale 


ia i 4 1 9 4 CG Is the date for my dispersion sale of Duroc Jersey 
anua ry * bred sows. I! will sell the entire herd—60 head 

Also the farm equipment consisting of cattle, horses, farm machinery, 
hay and grain. The boars at the head of the herd are Cherry Orion ist 
279613 and Tattletale Orion No. 312825. Cherry Orion ist is a son of 
Cherry Orion — 2nd,aJ.& L. L. DeYoungs herd boar, the sire of the pig 
that won first at Sioux City in 1918. Cherry Orion ist was never shown. 
We'll say he is pood enough to go anywhere and if you see the gilts sired by 
him, you will know he is a good breeding boar. 

Tattletale Orion is one of the litter that won so many ribbons at the Inter- 
State Fair last fall. They werefarrowed March 27, and won first in the 
futurity and first as produce of sow. One gilt won first in the single futurity 
und second in the open class. One boar won second and one fifth in the 
futurity. All the gilts sired by Cherry Orion ist are bred to Tattletale Orion. 
He was sired by Taxpayer Orion and he by King Orion Cherry Jr. 

The sows in this herd were sired by Pleasant Hill Wonder, Cherry Orion 
ist, sere Orion and King Orion. They carry the most popular blood 
lines to be had in the land; and the gilts are well grown, heavy boned, very 
long, with high backs. C’s Tattletale, the dam of the litter that won ribbons, 
goes in this sale and also her two gilts. These three are bred to Cherry Orion 
ist for early farrow. One pair of gilts that are very large and have plenty of 
quality are by Cherry Orion ist and out of Cherry Orion Belle. 

Three elegant gilts are by Pleasant Hill Wonder and out of an Educator 
Gano dam; these are bred to Cherry Orion ist. This herd contains more 
show material than any herd of gilts we have seen this season and they are as large as fall yearlings. The offering is immune 


and passed through the “FLU” last October. 
G. E. WALDEN, WASHTA, IOWA 









































Col. P. McGuire, Auctioneer 
H. L. Cantine, Wallaces’ Farmer Representative 
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